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THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AND THE 
ELECTION OF 1727 


STEBELTON H. NULLE 


HE purpose of this article is to cast some light upon the 
activities of the Duke of Newcastle in the first of those 
five elections of George II’s reign, in which the duke 
was “party manager and chief whip, the head of the political 
machine.’ Although Newcastle’s connection with certain other 
elections has been examined,! this campaign of 1727 has re- 
mained neglected. The standard narratives of eighteenth-cen- 
tury history pass over it in silence and even the contemporary 
sources of information about it are comparatively meager. In 
the Newcastle Papers, the letters pertaining to this election are 
fewer than those for that of 1715; and compared with the mass 
of material on the election of 1761, they are trifling. Yet the 
campaign of 1727, brought on by the unexpected death of 
' Basil Williams’ article on the election of 1734 in the English historical review, Vol. 
XII (1897), marks the beginning of these studies and also of a fresh approach to the 
study of the duke himself. For the elections of 1715 and 1722 see S. H. Nulle, Thomas 
Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle, his early political career (Philadelphia, 1931). For 
the election of 1741 see Clarence Perkins’ article in the Quarterly journal of the University 
of North Dakota, XTII (1923), 103-24; and for that of 1761 see L. B. Namier, England 
in the age of the American Revolution (London, 1930). 
1 
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George I, has an interest of its own and possesses a special im- 
portance as representing a transitional stage in Newcastle’s 
career as election-manager, with early illustrations of what 
Principal Robertson called the duke’s “matchless and inde- 
fatigable efforts, in season and out of season, to create a Pel- 
ham battalion.”’ To begin with, he was now fighting an election 
as secretary of state, with all the additional interests and re- 
sources in patronage and preferment that accompanied so great 
an office. Again, we see him extending his management of elec- 
tions; we see the beginning of his connection with new places 
and with personalities afterward famous as his close political 
friends and allies, most of whom were men near his own age and 
destined to be among the elderly Walpolian and Pelhamite 
stalwarts at the close of the reign. 

“We are now preparing for our elections” wrote Newcastle 
to Lord Blandford on July 24.2 He had turned thirty-four just 
three days earlier, and this was only his third election. One 
may wonder if these congenial transactions had yet become with 
him the obsession that later amounted almost to mania and to 
which he devoted his fortune and his life. In spite of his 
enormous rent-roll, swollen as it was by the income he had 
through his place as secretary of state, each year saw him slip- 
ping deeper into debt. The large sum he had for secret service 
he also devoted to pensioning justices of the peace and country 
gentlemen to support his local interest.’ 

But material considerations were not everything. Personal 
contacts went a long way in Sussex among the landed gentry 
and with the voters in the small boroughs of Lewes, Hastings, 
and Seaford, lying in the “Pelham country.” It was not only 
Newcastle’s custom to make these electioneering tours, but he 
looked forward with pleasure to his holiday among remembered 
scenes and faces. Moreover, the summer was so warm that the 
coronation was put off until October. Something of the ardor 

? British Museum Additional Manuscripts (hereafter cited as “Add. MSS’’), 32,687, 
fol. 2276. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Earl of Egmont’s MSS, Diary of Viscount 


Percival, III, (1924), 244. Cf. the section on secret-service money in L. B. Namier, The 
structure of politics at the accession of George III, I (London, 1929), 213-90. 
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of an ever tender husband is to be found in his announcement 
to Duchess of Newcastle at Tunbridge Wells: 

I have this day had the King’s leave to go into ye Contrey and I shall sett 
out early on Thursday morning and hope to be near my Dear by Noon. 


Tom Spence and Tommy Townshend sett out tomorrow & will be with you, 
I suppose, on Thursday Morning.‘ 


The same day saw the departure of the duke’s brother, Henry 
Pelham, secretary at war, and of Colonel James Pelham 
(“Cousin Jemmy’’) for the scene of action; although one of the 
prints announced, perhaps with unconscious irony, that they 
were off for Tunbridge and Lewes “to take the diversion of the 
horse races.’”® 

The Pelhams had been identified with Sussex since the fif- 
teenth century and owned that part of it lying between Lewes 
and Hastings. Inasmuch as the majority of the freeholders 
lived there and could be depended upon to vote as they were 
told by their landlord or his friends and agents, Newcastle was 
always able to nominate his brother to one of the county seats. 
By cultivating the friendship of the landed gentry and avoiding 
any occasion for jealousy, he could also influence the choice of 
the second member, who was always one of their number. 

Moreover, the family influence was very strong in four 

4 Spence was the son of John and Anne Trevor Spence. The duke wrote of him in 
1717 as “my particular friend . . . . who is of a very considerable family in this coun- 
try, always zealous for H. M. interest’ (H. M. C., 12th Rept. App., Part 3 [1889], 
p. 118). He was serjeant-at-arms of the house until his accidental death in 1737 (Add. 
MSS, 33,073, fol. 30). 


5 London Daily Post (Aug. 4, 1727). The following abridged genealogical table will 
be helpful in understanding the duke’s family relationships: 








Sir Thomas Pelham 
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boroughs lying in that part of Sussex: in Lewes, the county 
town; and in the Cinque Ports of Hastings, Rye, and Seaford. 
Owing to the number of revenue officers in the ports, this influ- 
ence was now augmented by the government patronage at his 
disposal. At Lewes the Pelhams were well intrenched in and 
about the town and owned most of the houses. One cousin of 
the duke lived in the town itself; and another had a brand-new 
house at Stanmer Park, about five miles to the west. The duke 
had not yet acquired the famous establishment which stood 
until recently in the High Street and which he fitted for a 
coffee-house and assembly rooms in the Whig interest.® 

It has been seen how the duke left London on Thursday, the 
third of August, and joined his lymphatic lady at the Wells. 
From thence he went on to Lewes for the races. A large part of 
his time in each rendezvous was spent in preparing for the com- 
ing contest by cultivating and conciliating the assembled 
gentry. On Sunday the thirteenth he was found resting at 
Bishopstone, one of his country places, from whence he wrote 
the duchess, thanking God “we bear our fatigue as well as can 
be expected. We had not much company att ye Races, tho’ 
enough for a Ball, where I danced like an arrow out of a Bow.’” 

Bishopstone lies near Seaford and within easy distance of 
Lewes, where two polls were to take place during the next three 
days, the one for the borough on Monday the fourteenth and 
the other for the county on Thursday the seventeenth. Neither 
threatened any difficulties, there being no opposition. There 
were no contests for Lewes between 1710 and 1734, and after 
their defeat in 1715 the Tories gave up the struggle for the 
county. The candidates for the town were two Pelhams, the 
one of Lewes and the other of Stanmer, both cousins of the 
duke. With a singular lack of parental enterprise they too had 
been called Thomas. The latter, who was one of the sitting 

®On Pelham House, Lewes, see Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham and David McLean, 
Some early Pelhams (Hove, 1931). On Stanmer see Lady Wolseley in Sussex county 
magazine, IV (1930), 349-56. On Newcastle House see W. H. Godfrey, ibid., II (1928), 


433-34. 
7 Add. MSS., 33,073, fol. $1. 
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members, was known as “Turk” Pelham because of his mercan- 
tile career at Galata, and was rather remarkable as “the first 
and only member of this ancient family having engaged in 
commerce.’’® Aside from this and the solid fact that they were 
cousins of the grandee, they appear to have been distinguished 
only by their fecklessness and lethargy as electioneers and their 
willingness to be borne into office on his shoulders. Seven years 
later, when they stood again, these same infirmities led the 
duke to protest that there never were “two such creatures as 
our candidates.”® But the principal gentlemen and inhabitants 
of the town rode out to meet them and “expressed greater 
Unanimity, Chearfulness and Satisfaction than has ever been 
known on the like Occasion.” After the poll there was a hand- 
some entertainment for the whole town, with many loyal toasts 
to the new king and queen.!° 

The candidates for the county were the sitting members, 
Henry Pelham (the duke’s brother), and Sir Spencer Compton, 
Walpole’s inglcrious midsummer rival. If Pelham was the candi- 
date of the great territorial magnate, Compton, who lived at 
Eastbourne, may be described as the choice of the gentry, who 
formed the deciding element here as in most county elections." 
The election was uneventful; and all that remained for the 
members was to divide the cost of fetching the freeholders to 
Lewes and entertaining them, amounting to about £600. The 
character of the entertainment at one of the seven local places 
of refreshment is revealed in the reckoning, now among the 
muniments of the Duke of Devonshire at Eastbourne:'” 

8H. M. C., 14th Rept., App., Part 9 (1895), p. 9. M. A. Lower, Historical and 
genealogical notices of the Pelham family (London, 1873), p. 47 n. 

9 English historical review, XII (1897), 480-81. 


10 Daily Journal, Aug. 17, 1727. Bribery seems to have been unknown here until 
1734. Add. MSS, 32,689, fol. 49. 

4 Compton (1673-1743), Whig son of the Tory Earl of Northampton, was connected 
with the county by coming into the estate of Wilmington, the property of his father’s 
first wife, a daughter of the third Earl of Dorset. It was from this place that he took 
his title the following year. 


2 Susser notes and queries, II (1928), 58-60. 
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for Eating Ho 8 68. 
for 25 flask of French Claret 6 5 0 
for 13 flask of Burgundy 3 5 0 
for 12 Dozen Red Port 14 8 0 
for 12 Dozen White Port 14 8 0 
for 2 Dozen French White 3 0 0 
for 72 Quarts of Arack made into Punch 28 «(16 0 
for 12 Quarts of Brandy made into Punch 3 12 0 
for Wine, Brandy and Cyder for the hastingers and other free- 
holders below Stairs and at the County Court 3 18 6 
for Beer below Stairs and above 7 9 
for Pipes and Tobacco and Broken Glasses and Candles 1 1 0 
134 15 3 
for Filburds and other frute after Diner 1 0 0 
for 145 Bait Horses [i.e., feed and water consumed en route] 1 16 3 
for Oats 5 4 
137 16 = #10 


I hope your Honours will remember the Servants, there being about 20 in 
number 


This affair being concluded to his satisfaction, the duke could 
retrace his steps to Seaford, to be present for the poll on the 
next day but one, Saturday the nineteenth. There were about 
fifty voters in this little place, who were usually willing to con- 
sent to the nomination of one of their members by their great 
neighbor in exchange for an annual entertainment—dinner for 
the gentry and beer for the meaner sort.'!® The duke’s candi- 
date, as in 1722, was his protégé and lifelong friend, Sir Philip 
Yorke, the attorney-general. The other candidate was Sir 
William Gage, seated at Firle, hard by the town, who was re- 
lated to his grace by marriage. In his own words, “everything 
went as well as possible’ here and he spent that night con- 
tentedly at Bishopstone. 

The following day he was off for more convivial company at 
Broomham. This was the seat of his kinsman Sir William Ash- 
burnham, and lay only five miles from Hastings, where the final 


13 Add. MSS, 32,687, fol. 7 (Jan. 31, 1723/4); Add. MSS, 35,585, fol. 65 (July 21, 
1727); D. J. Hope-Wallace, “Eighteenth-century election methods,” Susser county 
magazine, VI (1932), 700. 
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poll was to occur on Monday. The mayor, jurats, and freemen 
there, comprising in all about sixty voters, were much beholden 
to the administration, being either placemen or pensioners in 
some capacity or other. In 1767, looking back over more than 
half a century of political intimacy, the duke was able to declare 
that he had “chosen the members there, except Hutchinson, 
ever since the year 1714 to this day.”!* The successful candi- 
dates were Ashburnham and young Thomas Townshend, the 
duke’s nephew and “our Idol, the Charmingest Creature I ever 
knew,” as Newcastle put it in his dispatch to the duchess." 

The Hastings election brought his grace’s expedition to a 
close, and the next day he rejoined the duchess for a few hours 
at the Wells. He had had the pleasure of seeing his five personal 
nominees chosen and his new brother-in-law, Sir John Shelley, 
of Michelgrove, launched upon his parliamentary career at 
Arundel—not to speak of the share he had through personal 
and governmental influence in the elections at Rye and Chi- 
chester. The Sussex campaign was no succession of hard-won 
contests but rather a tipsy promenade; and however comfort- 
ing to his grace’s apprehensive nature, it was not distinguished 
by anything unusual. 

The duke arrived in London on the afternoon of the twenty- 
third. His return was hastened by the election for Middlesex, 
which was set for the twenty-fifth. Both by virtue of his 
lieutenancy and his great estate of Clare Market, his county in- 
fluence was considerable. But fortune was against the minis- 
terial candidates here. Despite the inspired efforts of one of the 
sheriffs and certain justices of the peace, Lord Paget and Mr. 
Barker were defeated by a great majority." 

In the meantime elections were in progress in the duke’s 
second great preserve, the county of Nottingham, where he was 


14 Hope-Wallace, loc. cit. 
18 Add. MSS, 33,073, fol. 33. He was the second son of Lord Townshend by his first 
wife, Elizabeth Pelham, and M.P. for Winchelsea. 


16 Add. MSS, 32,686, fol. 27; Mist’s Weekly Journal, Sept. 2, 1727; A. Boyer, Political 
state, XXXIV (London, 1727), 155-58; Add. MSS, 33,073, fol. 35 (Aug. 25, 1727). 
Details of this election are lacking. 
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one of the largest landholders and exercised his other lieuten- 
ancy and the wardenship of Sherwood Forest.'’ Besides one of 
the seats for the county he usually returned one member from 
each of the three boroughs of Nottingham, Newark, and East 
Retford. However, owing to the prior place which Sussex had 
in his affections, his political interests were usually cared for 
here in the north by friends and agents. There was now no time 
for protracted open house in the grand manner of 1720. His 
own efforts to sustain his interest with the nobility and gentry 
in absentia, between one election and the next, led to some 
interesting transactions. 

Thus, when the Order of the Bath was artfully “revived” in 
the spring of 1725, a number of his grace’s relatives and con- 
nections had been included among the chosen few; and it is 
hardly without significance that red ribands were found for no 
less than seven of those who were of assistance to him, some for 
the first time, in this election.'® 

Among the landed aristocracy of the county were the Byrons 
of Newstead. The first lord of that name had fought for his 
king at Newbury by the side of Falkland; but in 1723 when the 
fourth lord became a father, he was pleased to have the great 
Whig magnate stand sponsor for the little son. So, incongruously 
enough, extremes meet; and through this infant the fluttering 
grandee and the flaming rebel of Missolonghi join hands." 

Allusion has already been made to the disposition of secret- 
service funds. Even in dealing with the gentry the most obvious 
of all arguments in the infinite variety of the electioneer was 
sometimes more expedient than either of the foregoing devices. 
This is well brought out in a series of letters dated a year before 
the election concerning the unfortunate Mr. Francis Molyneux, 
of Winchester. He would hardly enter this account at all but 
for one thing: his father, the ancient Sir Francis Molyneux, was 

17 Something of the political significance of this office is to be seen in Add. MSS, 
$2,687, fol. 141 as well as in the letter in n. 33, below. 

18 They were: Spencer Compton, Conyers Darcy, T. Lumley-Saunderson, Sir R. 
Sutton, Sir William Gage, John Monson, and T. Watson-Wentworth. 


19 Add. MSS, 32,686, fols. 424 and 432. John Byron (1723-86) was, of course, the 
poet’s grandfather. 
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a well-connected and influential Nottinghamshire landholder,”° 
and young Mr. Francis was expected to come into the baron- 
etcy and local influence at no distant date. The fact that he had 
a brother who had been at Westminster with the duke” also 
had some weight, since Newcastle was a sentimentalist and a 
bit of an “old boy.” His grace received two melancholy, 
sententious letters from Molyneux” explaining that his wife’s 
fortune, which was practically his whole support, had almost 
vanished in the South Sea crash and that, since that time, he 
had been in bad health and dependent on her family. With a 
dignity that reminds us how. natural such practices were held 
to be, he thanked the duke for the pension of £300 bestowed 
upon him and assured him that he had “hereby made not only 
a time-serving friend but one who will allways bear a grateful 
remembrance of the obligation, the manner and seasonableness 
of its being conferred.”’ One realizes how welcome this avowal 
was by glancing at the comments of the writer’s brother-in-law, 
John Plumptre, to the duke: 

I hope all ill-effects are now stopped, but I am still frighted when I look 
back on what might have been the case had Sir Francis died. I doubt our 


interest in the county would have much ado to support itself under ye breach 
wch. Mr. Molyneux resentment would have occasioned in it.” 


But not every deserving person was so fortunate. At the same 
time there lived in Newark a young clergyman of scholarly 
tastes and good connections whose story is altogether different. 
He had been led to expect some preferment from the duke, 
and on the eve of the election he wrote to claim a vicarage of 
some value that was within his gift. The duke was kind, as al- 
ways; but he had many claims upon him, and he could offer the 
obscure William Warburton only an inferior place. So it was 
that the future bishop and “dictator and tyrant of literature”’ 


20 Sir F. Molyneux, of Tevershall (1656-1742), M.P. for Newark (1693-1700) and for 
Notts (1701-6). He held land from Newcastle in 1725 (Add. MSS, 33,320, fol. 55). 


21G. F. R. Barker and A. H. Stenning, Record of old Westminsters (London, 1928), 
II, 651. 


® Add. MSS, 32,687, fols. 192-93 (July 26, 1726) and fol. 196 (Aug. 18, 1726). 
23 Thid., fol. 194 (Aug. 8, 1726). 
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(as Gibbon hailed him) owed his first promotion to another 
than the duke.** 

Turning now to the election, one is struck at once by the 
difference of the political situation in Nottinghamshire from 
that in Sussex. The county had been a hotbed of royalism 
during the Civil War, when the ancestors of many of the prin- 
cipal families had fought for King Charles; and even yet the 
Tory interest was by no means in a drooping state. The contest 
for the shire in 1722 had been a near thing; but, owing largely 
to the duke’s own efforts, it was to be the last for a century. 
Nevertheless, the memory of it seems to have disposed both 
sides to come to terms in 1727. By the first of August, the 
Tories, who had previously designed to put up Mr. Levinz and 
Sir Robert Clifton, agreed not to oppose the sitting members, 
Lord Howe and Sir Robert Sutton, but instead to divide the 
membership at the boroughs of Nottingham and Retford with 
the Whigs.” And so, since there was no opposition, Lord Howe 
and Sir Robert were returned. Neither, as it happened, enjoyed 
his seat for long, the one going out in 1732 to die as governor of 
Barbados and the other being in the same year expelled from 
the house for his connection with the Charitable Corporation 
frauds. Perhaps this last ignominy was not too great a price 
for an immortal niche in the verse of Mr. Pope. 

Such prudent measures did not commend themselves to the 
more venal freemen and forty-shilling freeholders who composed 
the voting population of the thriving town of Nottingham. If 
possible, they were kept secret “to prevent ye mutiny of ye 
generality of ye Freemen, who are always averse to such peace- 
able doings.’ However, since the tradesmen depended upon 
the patronage of the local landowners, they had to concede the 

4A. W. Evans, Warburton and the Warburtonians (Oxford, 1932), chap. i. See also 


D. G. Barnes, “The Duke of Newcastle, ecclesiastical minister, 1724-54,” Pacific his- 
torical review, III (1934), 170-72, and n. 10. 

2 The diplomatic Sutton, who seems to have effected the compromise, wrote the 
duke a long account of the negotiations. Public Record Office MSS, State papers, 
domestic, George II (hereafter cited as “St. ps., dom.”), Vol. III, fol. 61-62 (Sept. 4, 
1727). 

* Add. MSS, 32,688, fol. 30. St. ps., dom., Geo. II, Vol. III, fol. 70 (Sept. 9, 1727). 
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claims of the two most important ones, the Duke of Newcastle 
and the Tory Lord Middleton, to divide the patronage. Fur- 
thermore, they showed their devotion to the former the year 
before the election by making him recorder of the borough in 
the place of the late Duke of Kingston.”’ 

The sitting members, Gregory and Plumptre,”* who had led 
the Whigs to victory under the duke’s banner in the last two 
elections, agreed to abide by the compromise and were provided 
with easy seats elsewhere, Gregory coming in for one of New- 
castle’s pocket boroughs in Yorkshire while Plumptre became a 
paying guest at the hospitable borough of Bishop’s Castle in 
Shropshire. The compromise candidates were: for the Tories, 
Borlase Warren, a former member; and young John Stanhope, 
brother of the famous fourth Earl of Chesterfield, for the Whigs. 
Although his family had held land in Nottinghamshire since 
they got the lands of Shelford Abbey, the townsmen at first 
objected to having Stanhope thrust upon them; and it was due 
to the influence of the duke, his kinsman, that he was brought 
into parliament.”® Aside from slight opposition on the part of 
some who were incensed at not being consulted, there was 
nothing more remarkable than the death of one Eyre, a needle- 
maker, who was so disordered with frenzy and strong drink at 
the chairing of Mr. Warren that he fell down in the market 
place and expired on the spot.*° 

At the small freeman borough of East Retford, Newcastle’s 
affairs were not, apparently, altogether well in hand. His 
brother had been surprised to find himself in hostile territory 
while electioneering there two years before. He had written the 
duke from Scofton that he had escaped a mobbing through 

27 Mar. 30, 1726. E. L. Guilford (ed.), Records of the borough of Nottingham, VI 
(1914), 106. On the family of Lord Middleton see J. D. Chambers, Nottinghamshire 


in the eighteenth century (London, 1932), pp. 8-9. Newcastle’s income from Nottingham 
town and castle in 1725 came to over £360. Add. MSS, 33,320, fol. 5b. 


28 John Plumptre (1679-1751), of a family connected with the town since the four- 
teenth century, was a faithful adherent of Newcastle and represented the borough for 
thirty-two years. 

29 St. ps., dom., Geo. IT, Vol. III, fol. 70. 

30 Thomas Bailey, Annals of Nottingham (London, 1852-55), III, 1150. 
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the friendly intervention of the Tory Lord Gower, and that, as 
he said, “in a country that seemingly belonged more to us than 
to him.” “Between the childishness of some and the avidity of 
others [he went on] I do believe never anything was so con- 
ducted as the Whig interest here.’’*! This, and the conflicting 
influences prevailing here in 1727,** probably account for the 
aforementioned compromise, by which his grace’s friend, 
Thomas White, was associated with the Tory Sir Robert 
Clifton.** 

At Newark-on-Trent, a medium-sized scot-and-lot borough, 
an arrangement existed by which the membership was divided 
between Newcastle and the third Duke of Rutland, seated at 
Kelham near the town. The latter had come to exercise the 
patronage at Newark through his marriage in 1717, while still 
Marquis of Granby, with the heiress of Robert Sutton, the last 
Lord Lexington. When he came into the dukedom in 1721, 
Newcastle not only helped him to get the bedchamber post and 
the Garter which he coveted, but also obtained fresh honors 
for his father-in-law.** These services at once bore the expected 
fruit in the return of “Cousin Jemmy” Pelham along with the 
Manners candidate, Brigadier Sutton, in the ensuing general 


31 Add. MSS, 32,687, fol. 113 (July 14, 1725). 

® St. ps., dom., Geo. II, Vol. III, fol. 61. 

33 Clifton was the son of a papist impounded by the duke in the Jacobite scare of 
1715. The sixteen-year-old Duke of Kingston, whose seat was close by, at Thoresby, 
was so disobliged by this arrangement that he was not above such acts of petty persecu- 
tion as the one that inspired the following complaint to Newcastle: “May it pleas your 
Grace. I am a poor Man which have sarved yr Intrest this thirty Years and never 
Recved any favour from yr Grace. I had been att Mr Bristows Elaction and comeing 
home with a Gun in my Hand ye Duke of Kingstons Keeper came up to me and took 
my Gun from me as I was goeing Along ye Road. he told ye Duke that I was a freeman 
of Retford and than ye Duke asked who I voated for. He told him Sir Robert Clifton 
and Esqr White, and his Grace answered with an Oath I should pay ye panelty, which 
I did for I paid five pounds. it is very hard upon me which I hope yr Grace will take 
into consideration. I do not mean as to Money. I would if yr Grace pleas to Allow 
me to carry a Gun as Game Keeper under yr Grace, in Vindication of my Self against 
this Rogue or any other favour which you pleas. all from yr Hble Sart. [P.S.] I do 
asure yr Grace that I refused two Hundred pounds ye last Elaction to Sarve yr Intrest”’ 
(Add. MSS, 33,064, fol. 294, Wm. Cade to Newcastle [Jan. 29, 1727/8]). John Bristowe 
was the duke’s steward for part of Notts and his political agent. 


%4 Add. MSS, 32,686, fols. 173, 220, and 217. 
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election of 1722. Thus began an alliance which continued un- 
broken until 1784 and which the marriage between Newcastle’s 
brother and Rutland’s sister in 1726 served only to confirm. 

Unfortunately, Newark was not included in the compromise 
of August, as Newcastle thought it might have been. Asa result 
the election was contested by the Tories, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the poorer voters and the corresponding depletion of the 
ducal purses. There was also considerable violence on the part 
of the opposition mob, but Sutton and Pelham won the day 
and kept their seats. 

Last but not least among the. duke’s older “‘spheres of influ- 
ence” were the two hamlets, Aldborough and Boroughbridge, 
in Yorkshire. Since he owned the houses in the former, a scot- 
and-lot borough, and the burgages in the latter, he could refer 
to them complacently as “my own two boroughs.” So on this 
occasion, Jessopp, one of the members for Aldborough, was able 
to announce that he and his colleagues “came in upon ye easiest 
terms of any in this county and with the greatest security, wch 
ought to make us all sensible of our great obligation to yr 
Grace.”’*7 

Outside the four counties of Sussex, Middlesex, Nottingham, 
and York, Newcastle unquestionably exercised more or less con- 
tributory influence in elections prior to 1727, as the duke his 
uncle had before him. The only evidence of this among his 
papers, however, seems to be the note of the Marquess of 
Granby thanking him for instructing his tenants in Leicester- 

35 James Pelham of Catsfield, Sussex, M.P. for Newark, 1722-41, and for Hastings 
from 1741 until his death in 1761. In 1727 he was also returned for Bridport in Dorset, 
a county where the duke had a rental of about £1,100. He was indefatigable in his 
cousin’s interests. Richard Sutton of Scofton (1674-1737), M.P. for Newark, 1708-37, 


was colonel of the 19th Foot and governor of Hull and Guernsey (see Percival diary, 
IT, 425). 


% Daily Journal, Sept. 18, 1727, and Daily Post, Aug. 26, 1727; St. ps., dom., Geo. 
II, Vol. III, fol. 36 (Aug. 28, 1727). The Tories were Sedley and Holden. 


37 St. ps., dom, Geo. II, Vol. ITI, fol. 38 (Aug. 28, 1727). William Jessopp of Bromhall, 
Yorks (1664-1734), first came into parliament through the patronage of Newcastle’s 
uncle, Duke John, and passed into the Pelham service as a barrister during a lawsuit 
in 1711. He now combined the functions of a Welsh judge and political agent of the 
duke. 
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shire to vote for his brother in a by-election in 1719.** The 
materials for the election of 1727 throw further light upon some 
of these activities. 

In Lincolnshire the duke’s rent-roll was greater than that of 
any other quarter;*® and, moreover, he was connected by ties 
of kinship with two of the most substantial families in the 
county: the Pelhams of Brocklesby and the Monsons of Bur- 
ton; while Henry, Earl of Lincoln, was his brother-in-law.‘ 
This personal and family influence he tried to turn to political 
advantage. 

The Monsons had represented the city of Lincoln in parlia- 
ment in Tudor and Stuart times, and after 1722 held one seat 
for half a century. Newcastle’s designs upon the other one are 
revealed in the following letter from Sir John Monson: 

When I went [to Grimsby] I thought that I had made my own interest very 
good and safe here; but at my return found all was to begin again, for in my 
absence the other two candidates had given hard money, a thing before un- 
known in this town, which obliges me to do the same thing . . . . [so] that it 
will cost me nigh £1,000 more than it needed to have done, would I have 
joined with Mr. Hall; but as yr Grace expressed a desire to have Sir John 
[i.e., Sir John Tyrwhit, Bart.] chosen, let the consequence be what it will, 
I will not join with him but assist Sir John what I am able without openly 
joining him, though since money is given my assistance cannot be very great, 
for I can’t now command the second votes of those that are the most obliged 
to me. In this situation yr. Grace will judge it is impossible to know the 
event.“ 


The election which followed was marked by tumults amid 
which, although Monson was returned, Tyrwhit and his patron 
went down to defeat.“ But Monson could not long remain 
ruffled with the great man who sponsored his newborn heir and 
whose influence may also be detected in the peerage conferred 


88 Add. MSS, 32,686 (May 31, 1719). Cf. H. M. C., Rutland MSS, II, 193. 

*°Tt amounted at this time to over £6,000 yearly. Add. MSS, 32,686, fol. 256 
(June 6, 1723), but cf. Add. MSS. 33,320, fols. 1-3a. 

4 Add. MSS, 33,317, vol. 280. He had an estate of £688 in the county. See also 
G. E. Collins, “The early days of the Sussex Pelhams,” in Susser county magazine, 
Vol. II (June, 1928). 

“ St. ps., dom., Geo. II, Vol. III, fol. 30 (Aug. 26, 1727). 

“ The poll stood: Monson, 541; Charles Hall, of Kettlethorpe, 362; Tyrwhit, 329 
(Lincolnshire notes and queries, 1V [1895], 196-97). 
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the very next year. Thereafter the Monsons were among the 
faithful to the last. 

Godsons seem to have been at this time a form of homage to 
the duke. On his part they bespeak his vigilant opportunism 
as well as his undeniable good nature. At all events, another 
one figured in his interference in the election for Yorkshire, with 
benefits more immediately apparent than at Lincoln. When 
Sir Arthur Kaye’s seat fell vacant at his death in 1726, his 
grace had supported Chumley Turner in the by-election against 
the baronet’s heir, and laid under contribution (apparently for 
the first time) the great name and possessions of his relative, 
Sir Thomas Watson-Wentworth, of Wentworth-Woodhouse, 
M.P. for Malton. The rationale of this maneuver was manifest 
at the time in a note from the brigadier, who was acting in the 
duke’s interests in the southern part of the shire: 

I hope yr Grace will, by virtue of yr godson as well as the knight’s own 

inclination and great zeal for the cause, procure his orders to be sent down 
without loss of time, that the enemy from these delays may get no advantage 
of us.“ 
Now, in 1727, the duke was instrumental in bringing in Went- 
worth himself in place of the elderly member, Viscount Downe. 
Wentworth was lost to the commons the very next year, how- 
ever, when he was called to the upper house and began that 
ascent in the peerage which ended in his becoming first Mar- 
quess of Rockingham; but he remained a faithful adherent of 
his grace of Newcastle until he finally drowned himself in 
claret.” 


48 Duke of Bedford's correspondence (London, 1842), I, 439-40; Namier, Age of the 
American Revolution, p. 422 n. 

44 Add. MSS, 32,687, fol. 198 (Aug. 27, 1726). Wentworth (ca. 1690-1750) had four 
sons born before 1730, and all died young. The one referred to here was either the 
second or the third of these (Jos. Hunter, South Yorkshire [London, 1831], II, 91). His 
rent-roll was £30,000 yearly (R. E. Tickell, Thomas Tickell and the eighteenth-century 
poets [London, 1931], p. 137). 

45 At Richmond the duke appears to have supported Sir Conyers Darcy, a member 
of another great county family, who was finally seated after a controverted election; 
but the details are lacking (St. ps., dom., Geo. II., Vol. III, fols. 37-38). Darcy (1685- 
1758) was the brother of the third Earl of Holderness, master of the household and 
lord lieutenant of the North Riding. It is questionable whether Newcastle’s interference 
at Richmond represents a raid into a fresh field of operations, when his other interests 
in the county are considered. 
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This concludes the account of the election in the duke’s 
older spheres of interest. Of his undertakings that are un- 
doubtedly new in 1727, the first to be considered here is the in- 
ception of his long political and official connection with the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He had left Clare Hall without taking a 
degree in 1712, but now he turned his eyes once more to the 
quiet banks of Granta, prepared by his high place to hold out 
to the dons the prospect of preferment in exchange for the right 
to dispose of the academic posts and seats in parliament within 
their gift. 

The entering wedge was the charming and scholarly “Tommy” 
Townshend, of King’s, the son of one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries and a nephew of the other. His return for Hastings, 
his second string, has already been noticed. He did not stand 
on his own separate interest, but in coalition with the Hon. 
Edward Finch, of Trinity, fifth son of the “dismal’’ Earl of 
Nottingham. Both men were singularly favored by the fact that 
their fathers stood high in academic regard, the one for his 
many benefits and the other for his devotion to the established 
church. 

Their opponent was one of the two Tory members, the Hon. 
Dixey Windsor, a fellow of Trinity, who was the son of the Earl 
of Plymouth and a brother-in-law of the celebrated Jacobite, 
“downright” William Shippen. He had represented the univer- 
sity since 1705, but nevertheless the senate, seasonably turning 
Whig, now threw him over for the younger men. In the election, 
which took place on August 22, a round score of the twenty- 
two electors at Clare plumped loyally for his grace’s candidates, 
and the poll stood finally: Finch, 216; Townshend, 195; 
Windsor, 175. 

It is an interesting sidelight on this election that Newcastle 
owed his victory in no small part to the exertions of the formid- 
able master of Trinity, Dr. Richard Bentley, then in the thick 

“ The other Tory, Willoughby, was chosen for Tamworth. On the election see J. H. 
Monk, Life of Richard Bentley (London, 1883), II, 261-63; Add. MSS, 33,073, fol. 64; 


and C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, IV (Cambridge, 1852), 194. Finch was also 
Watson-Wentworth’s brother-in-law. 
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of that long struggle with his enemies which has been so de- 
lightfully described by Lytton Strachey among his Portraits in 
miniature. His conduct on this occasion made the ministers 
deaf to the entreaties of the outraged fellows for his removal, 
and served to fix the “mighty scholiast” firmer at the Lodge. 

For the duke this election was no mere temporary triumph, 
inasmuch as his candidates enjoyed their seats until well into 
the next reign. After this, nothing remained for him but to 
wait—wait until 1737, when the Tory Earl of Anglesey died, 
to step into the high stewardship; and again until 1748, when 
at long last, upon the death of the Duke of Somerset, he became 
chancellor. 

It was to be expected that the secretaryship would bring with 
it a right to interfere in the internal politics of Kent. The four 
great dockyards (Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, and Sheer- 
ness), the four Cinque Ports, the two cathedral churches, and 
the hospital at Greenwich provided an abundance of loaves and 
fishes for ministerial distribution. But even here the agricul- 
tural interests could not be forgotten, for if the landowners got 
together on some issue, as they did in 1734, the government 
might receive a disturbing reminder. 

In 1722 a dispute had set the Whigs by the ears and enabled 
the Tories to wrest the seats for the county from them; but in 
1727, with their ranks closed, the Whigs swept their own Sir 
Roger Meredith and Sir Robert Furnese into St. Stephen’s.* 
The duke’s share in this coup appears in a letter from his 
brother-in-law, David Polhill of Chipstead, who wrote in part: 

I have the names of several who live in Sussex and have votes in Kent. 
I believe they most if not all are already engaged by yr agents for the two 
baronets. If, on my return home, I find any that have not been sent to, I'll 
inform yr Grace of them. Sir George Oxenden [one of the Lords of the 
Treasury] is still here, having been ill of a fever ever since last Friday. ... . 


Sir Roger Meredith returns his sincerest, most humble thanks and service 
to yr Grace and will take the first opportunity of doing it in person. If Lord 


47H. M. C., Earl of Dartmouth’s MSS, 326; Percival’s diary, I (1920), 91. The 
two baronets were the owners of large estates in Romney Marsh. Furnese, of mercan- 
tile antecedents, also had an estate near Whitstable (St. Swithin’s, Roman Stone 
[London], Vestry minutes, Sept. 27, 1727). 
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Torrington [the new head of the admiralty] was spoke to he would do a very 
great service to our friends by ordering some yachts or what vessels are usual 
on. such occasions to bring such freeholders as are neither able to ride or 
come in otherwise.“ 


The duke sent further directions to his household steward as 
to the manner in which he should manage the Kent election: 


I would have you get together all the voters you can from Lewes, Hastings, 
and other parts in the neighbourhood of Howland and join Mr. Towle and 
Mr. Shore, with whom you will consult how to carry them to my Id. Vane’s 
at his house in Fairlawn, where his Idp. desires they may be by 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning. I think it will therefore be best for them to lie at 
Tunbridge Wells on Tuesday night, and there you will find Mr. Spence 
ready to attend them. I sent you a list Mr. Polhill gave me of the voters on 
our side of the country, and I hope you have taken care of them and of such 
others as you could hear of, and that you have used your best endeavour to 
find out who have votes in Kent; and I desire you will continue to spare no 
pains and do for Sir Robt. Furnese and Sir Roger Meredith all ye service 


possible. 

Newcastle’s influence in Kentish politics was, of course, not 
limited to the county choice; but the details of the borough 
elections have not survived among his papers. 

Turning now to the southwest, to Cornwall, we come to the 
last of the new areas into which the duke’s operations are known 
to have extended in this campaign. The twenty-one Cornish 
boroughs, most of which had been enfranchised by the Tudors 
to please the gentry and townsmen, survived as more than 
usually curious and indirect shifts for effecting the will of the 
landed and commercial classes. Here too, in this remote and 
isolated province, the tradition of Toryism was preserved among 
the great families and the county electorate. But there was 
now no rising en masse, however, as in the days of Sir Bevil 
Grenville, against the invading army of Whig ‘“Parliamen- 
tarians’ who had captured most of the borough seats. 

Until lately the Whig generalissimo in the shire had been the 
rather fatuous Hugh Boscawen, Viscount Falmouth, who had 
dissipated his fortune in the business of elections. About this 

48 St. ps., dom., Geo. II, Vol. ITI, fol. 26 (Aug. 25, 1727). Polhill was a great-grandson 
of Cromwell and one of the Kentish petitioners of 1701. 


49 Thid., fols. 31-42 (Aug. 31). William, first Viscount Vane (ca. 1680-1734), was 
another cousin of the duke. 
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time, however, Walpole stripped him of his power and made 
Richard Edgecumbe, M.P. for Plympton and one of his most 
trusted subordinates at the treasury, “‘the dispenser of the 
government’s money for buying the Cornish elections.’”*° Thus 
the election of 1727 brought together for the first time two of 
the most illustrious figures in the annals of election manage- 
ment, Newcastle and Edgecumbe. The latter (who seems to have 
been more successful in his addresses to the voters than in the 
long siege of the dowager Lady Sunderland) wrote to the duke 
from Mount Edgecumbe, recounting the progress of the minis- 
terial cause: 


I had ye honour last Friday at Fowey to receive yr Grace’s of ye 19th 
from Seaford. I hope you received one wch I sent you within two or three 
days after, that I wrote by my servant to acquaint yr. Gr. that I had seen ye 
undersheriff and that all would go well, as indeed everything has done that 
was left to my charge here. St. Maws and Mitchel elections were appointed 
yesterday, and I have not yet any acct. from either; but I have no doubt 
about them since we have no opposition or candidate but one councillor 
Budgel, who is gone to Mitchel and says that he carries the duchess of 
Marl[borough’s] purse in his portmantle. I believe you will not see from this 
county any one alteration in ye desired list, except at Launceston, where Sir 
Wm. Morrice will certainly carry both and rout that old Jacobite interest 
forever. The return I doubt will be made against us, but we shall hope for 
justice in a better place. .... I hope our Cornish address came safe to yr 
hands. I have seen no gazette to look whether you forgot us or not. [P.S.] 
Mitchel is over, Budgel hath lost it and Farington and Kelsall chosen." 


These excellent results were effected by a widespread traffic 
in votes and by gifts and places of all kinds. Six weeks before 
the election, John Worbridge, an agent of Walpole, wrote him 
that since everyone knew of the coming dissolution 
every town has already been tampered with, for which reason the people who 
have always on these occasions been bribed do now assemble and cabell to 


make their market, and thus I believe, if you don’t render money here to be 
beforehand, you may miss of your views in more towns than one.” 


5 Percival’s diary, II, 131-32. He remained election-manager until the fall of Wal- 
pole, whereupon he was raised to the peerage to forestall inquiries into his activities. 
In 1727 he was one of the junior lords of the treasury and vice-treasurer of Ireland. 

51 St. ps., dom:., Geo. II, Vol. ITI, fols. 32-33 (Aug. 27). See also fols. 34-35 (Edge- 
cumbe to Walpofe(?) of the same date), and Lords’ journals, XXIII, 154 and 156. 


52 Perkins, loc. cit., 120. 
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Votes fetched from £5 at Tregony to £30 at Grampound, and he 
estimated the entire cost of swinging the thirty-five votes of 
Mitchell (otherwise St. Michael) would come to no less than 
£1,620. 

Turning at last to the final item of election correspondence, 
we come to a letter of some interest and importance, for it 
marks the beginning of another of those political friendships, 
based upon memories of services given and received, upon which 
the fabric of the duke’s power was to a great extent to rest. The 
writer was Thomas Robinson, the fourth son of a Yorkshire 
baronet, who had been at Westminster in the duke’s time and 
afterward at Cambridge, where he got a fellowship. In October, 
1724, he had been commissioned secretary of the embassy at 
Paris. From thence he wrote on the eve of the election of 1727: 


Having the honor to serve H. M. in a station wch is under the immediate 
direction of y.g., and it having been my constant ambition in my private 
character to have some place in yr. favor and protection, I hope it will be 
regarded as a mark of my particular duty to trouble y.G. with a circumstance 
wch. relates to myself personally, and of wch I had an acct. but by the last 
post from England. 

My relations it seems have secured me a seat in the next Parliament for 
the town of Thirsk, and in such a manner as can meet with no opposition, nor 
as I am told, interfere with any other person’s pretensions, since those of my 
eldest brother, for whom the thing was intended, are resigned by him to me, 
and my relations having complied with his desire that I should be the person, 
have joined with him in this good and kind office for my service. They 
imagined they could not throw a person belonging to them into too many 
ways of Fortune, and as they have the greatest sense and acknowledgements 
of the share yr. Gr. had in obtaining my present employment here they 
thought very probably that it might be some pleasure to yr. Gr. if they en- 
deavored on their side to help and assist yr. favorable intentions for me by 
putting me in a way, wch without diverting my endeavors and application 
for H. M. service abroad might upon occasion be useful to me at home. I 
have been honored with so many marks of yr. Gr. goodness that I flatter my- 
self this affair will have yr. approbation, as I have the pleasure to find it has 
met with the ambassador’s, to whom I mentioned it as soon as I received the 
news, and his excellency promised to write to Sir Robert Walpole upon the 
same occasion.® 


53 Add. MSS, 32,687, fols. 223-24 (July 11, 1727). 
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The letter closed with a note of hopefulness of “new occasions 
and means” of showing his respect and duty. How these hopes 
were to be realized is well known: how, after a long diplomatic 
career (the great Frederick called him “indefatigable Robin- 
son’’), he became secretary of state and Newcastle’s right-hand 
man in the house of commons. 

Casting up his accounts at the close of the election, the duke 
could view the results with no little satisfaction. No old ground 
had been lost, and his flag was planted on new positions. He 
had driven the Tories from some of their last remaining strong- 
holds. Throughout the island the returns gave the ministry an 
even larger majority, to which he had made his usual goodly 
contribution. Thirteen members he nominated himself, as has 
been seen; and at least as many more were indebted to his con- 
tributory influence. Five members bore the Pelham name, and 
six others were closely related to him personally by ties of blood 
or marriage. The great world was indeed small in those days. 

That these successes involved “corruption” seems incidental 
to the fact that only in this way could the medieval representa- 
tive machinery be made responsive to the economic and social 
realities of eighteenth-century England. In our preoccupation 
with the “corruption” of those days we have too often lost sight 
of the much more remarkable fact that although the electoral 
machine was five hundred years old it was still working, on the 
whole, to most people’s satisfaction. 

Comparing the election of 1727 with the two that preceded 
it, one gets the impression that these affairs were becoming 
increasingly expensive,*‘ a matter that was of real consequence 
to the duke, with his decaying credit. With the steady elimina- 
tion of the Tories and the spread of political euthanasia as the 
century wore on, there was usually little reason for supporting 
any candidate, sentiment aside, except in the hope of concrete 
personal advantage. The average voter of the present has, per- 
haps, rather less to look forward to from his representative. 


54 Besides previous references, see Mist’s Weekly Journal, Aug. 26, 1727; H. M. C., 
Portland MSS, VII (1901), 449. 
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This spectacle of political realism inspired the resentful oppo- 
sition to strike a lofty but disingenuous attitude and renew its 
outcries against bribery and corruption. A bill designed to pre- 
vent such practices had passed the commons in 1726, only to be 
thrown out by the lords. Following the election, another one 
was introduced by the inveterate Welsh Jacobite, Watkin 
Wynn, probably in the hope that it would meet a similar fate 
and thus give further proof of the enormity of “Sir Blue- 
String.”” But the same mixture of cynicism and common sense 
that defeated the former measure suffered this bill to become 
law. 

On November 7, 1727, the Duke of Newcastle wrote to the 
Ear! of Carlisle as follows: “Things at home go extremely well; 
the King is in mighty good humour, very gracious to us all and 
I hope and believe perfectly well satisfied with the management 
of his affairs.” 


New York UNIVERSITY 


55 2 Geo. II, c. 24. See Parl. hist., VIII, 521; Commons journals, XXL, 274-308. 
66H. M. C., Carlisle MSS (1897), 52. 














ITALIAN IRREDENTISM DURING THE NEAR 
EASTERN CRISIS, 1875-78 


C. GROVE HAINES 


HE Near Eastern crisis opened a new era in the history 

of Irredentism within the Italian kingdom. During the 

preceding decade the movement had been confined to a 
small, unorganized but active group of propagandists. These 
were rarely concerned with the unredeemed territories subject 
to France and Switzerland but sought the redemption of the 
Trentino, Trieste, and Istria, all possessions of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. Disagreements naturally existed among 
them as to the extent of, and reasons for, acquisitions in these 
parts. Some were content to demand only the Trentino and a 
rectification of the eastern frontier to the Isonzo; some asked for 
all of the three provinces. This divergence of opinion developed 
because one group was anxious to satisfy ethnic ambitions, the 
other the strategic requirements of national defense. 

Despite these differences of detail, the early Irredentists were 
uniformly of the belief that their task was educational. They 
aimed at keeping the government always aware of the necessity 
for redemption while at the same time instilling in the public the 
desire for that achievement. They were united in frowning upon 
the use of violence, feeling that acquisition could be made peace- 
fully through agreements to which Austria herself would will- 
ingly consent. Some rested their hope for this solution upon the 
belief that the Habsburg empire was destined to become Slav 
in the near future and would then have no serious objection to 
sacrificing her Italian subjects. Others were convinced that the 
instability of European peace would involve Austria in inter- 
national disturbances which would make concessions on the 
Italian frontier essential to imperial security. This latter possi- 
bility did not seem remote, and the Irredentists felt that if the 
government at Rome knew how to profit by the anticipated dis- 
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turbances affairs could be so regulated that the peaceful ac- 
quisition of the Irredentist provinces would naturally follow. 
There was the hope that a great European crisis would provide 
the occasion for the fulfilment of their aspirations.! 

The newspapers of the peninsula did not reflect any extensive 
popular interest in the Irredentist movement of this decade,’ 
but sympathy for its program was certainly not lacking in offi- 
cial quarters at Florence and Rome. King Victor Emmanuel IT 
and the great leaders of the Right, such as Baron Ricasoli, Al- 
fonso La Marmora, Luigi Menabrea, and Emilio Visconti-Venos- 
ta, all hoped, in varying degrees, for the gratification of Irre- 
dentist aspirations.’ They lent no encouragement to popular 


1 The most important pamphletary literature of this period follows: Errico Amante, 
La nuova carta di Europa in relazione colle razze latine (Turin, 1867); Amato Amati, Con- 
fini e denominazioni della regione dell alta Italia (Milan, 1866); Amato Amatiand Tomaso 
Luciani, L’Istria sotto l'aspetto etnografico, amministrativo, storico e hiografico (Milan, 
1867); Jacopo Baisini, I/ Trentino dinanzi all’ Europa (Milan, 1866); Carlo Combi, Ap- 
pello degli Istriani all’ Italia (Padua, 1867); Libero Liberi, L’Italia esposta agli Italiani 
(Rome, 1876); Pacifico Valussi, L’ Adriatico in relazione agli interessi nazionali dell’ Italia 
(Udine, 1871); [Anonymous], I/ Trentino, l’ Austria, el’ Italia (Verona, 1867). For docu- 
mentary evidence attesting to the spirit of these early Irredentists: Carlo Combi, 
Istria: studti storici e politici (Milan, 1886); the collection of monographs and letters in 
Nella traslazione in Patria delle ossa di Tomaso Luciani (Capodistria, 1923); Francesco 
Salata, Jl diritto d'Italia su Trieste e U' Istria (Turin, 1915). 


2 The newspapers manifesting an interest in the Irredentist cause demonstrated more 
sympathy for the Trentino than for the eastern provinces. Most of these newspapers 
were from the northern rim of the kingdom, particularly Gazzetta di Venezia (Venice), 
Giornale di Udine (Udine), Corriere della Venezia (Venice), Perseveranza (Milan), 
Gazzetta di Milano (Milan). Among those elsewhere supporting the cause occasionally 
were: Opinione (Turin and Rome), Riforma (Rome), Italie (Florence and Rome). For 
reports of foreign observers on this newspaper agitation: Haus, Hof und Staatsarchiv 
MSS (hereafter designated as “S.A.”), Baron Wallenskirchen to Count Beust, Aug. 3, 
1868, XI, 72; Kiibeck to Beust, 62B and 63B, Aug. 13, 1870, Telegrams Aug. 14 and 
23, 1870, XI, 74; Zaluski to Beust, Sept. 1, 1871, XI, 78; Pusswald to Andrassy, Aug. 
23, 1873, XI, 81; Gravenegg to Andrassy, Dec. 20, 1876, XI, 104; Public Record Office 
MSS (hereafter designated as “F.O.’’), Herries to Stanley, Sept. 15, 1868, 45/128; 
Paget to Granville, Aug. 11, 1873, 45/219; Paget to Derby, Dec. 19, 1876, 45/291. 


3 On King Victor Emmanuel: Elliot to Stanley (confidential), Nov. 16, 1866, F.O., 
45/90; Kiibeck to Beust, May 18, 1867, S.A., XI, 68. On Baron Ricasoli: Bettino 
Ricasoli, Lettere e documenti del Barone Ricasoli (Florence, 1887-96), VIII, 42 ff.; 
Elliot to Stanley, July 9, 1866, F.O., 45/87; Elliot to Stanley, July 16, 27, 28, 1866, ibid., 
45/88. On La Marmora: Alfonso La Marmora, Un po’ pit di luce sugli eventi politici e 
militari dell’anno 1866 (Florence, 1873), p. 52. On Menabrea: Hermann Oncken, Die 
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agitation but did not hesitate at opportune times to negotiate 
for rectifications of the Austrian frontier, particularly at the 
termination of the War of 1866 and during the negotiations for 
a triple alliance between France, Austria, and Italy against 
Prussia.‘ Each time major obstacles intervened to prevent suc- 
cess. What is significant is not that these undertakings failed, 
but rather that even governments of the Right were willing to 
seek Irredentist profit from disturbed situations abroad. 

Under these circumstances it was inevitable that the crisis in 

the Near East (1875-78) should have given rise to the most 
sanguine hopes among Irredentist sympathizers. Conditions 
seemed to present an ideal situation. Austria could not tolerate 
nationalization of the Slavs upon her frontier, for that would ac- 
celerate the already powerful centrifugal forces within the em- 
pire. Nor could she allow domination of the Balkans by an- 
other power, since her own political and economic interests 
would thereby be jeopardized. Austria was necessarily en- 
tangled in the Balkan web. On the other hand, Italy had no in- 
terests in the Near East which involved her so deeply, and seem- 
ingly could cast her lot with that party in the Balkan dispute 
which could offer the most satisfactory terms for her services. 
The Irredentists naturally supposed that Austria would seek 
the co-operation of Italy; and they believed the government at 
Rome could then demand and secure part or all of the Trentino, 
Trieste, and Istria, provided the negotiations were wisely con- 
ducted. 
Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleons III von 1863 bis 1870 und der Ursprung des Krieges von 
1870-71 (Stuttgart, 1926), III, 161, 196; Derby to Paget, Jan. 10, 1877, F.O., 45/306. 
On Visconti-Venosta: Elliot to Stanley, July 30 and Aug. 2, 1866, ibid., 45/88; Kiibeck 
to Beust, Jan. 1, 1867, S.A., XI, 68. 

‘ Probably the best general account of these negotiations is in Luigi Chiala, Ancora 
un po’ pid di luce sugli eventi politici e militari dell’anno 1866 (Florence, 1902). Cf. Rug- 
giero Bonghi, L’alleanza prussiana e acquisto della Venezia (Florence, 1870); Alfonso La 
Marmora, op. cit.; Uberto Govone, Il Generale Giuseppe Govone (Turin, 1911); Ricasoli, 
Vol. VIII. The most accessible source for the Triple Alliance negotiations is Oncken, 
Vol. III. In 1866 the Italian government seems to have thought of purchasing the 
Trentino. See Elliot to Stanley (confidential), July 30, 1866, F.O., 45/88. In 1867, dur- 
ing the Rattazzi ministry, an attempt was made to induce Austria to make rectifica- 


tions of the new frontier. See Kiibeck to Beust, May 18, 1867, S.A., XI, 68; Beust to 
Bruck, May 24, 1867, ibid., XI, 70; Ktibeck to Beust, July 13, 1867, ibid., XI, 69. 
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Those who propagated the cause in this sense since 1866 were 
immediately excited to feverish activity, particularly Carlo 
Combi and Tomaso Luciani, the two greatest Irredentist lead- 
ers of the decade. They sought to encourage the government to 
action while simultaneously attempting to enliven and extend 
their own agencies of propaganda. Efforts were made to re- 
establish the officially supported comitati veneti, annexationist 
societies which had functioned in Italy prior to and during the 
War of 1866.5 The personal support of ministers was solicited.® 
More than once Combi and Luciani memorialized the govern- 
ment to utilize the opportunity afforded by the crisis for the 
peaceful solution of the Irredentist problem.’ 

In the meantime Combi and Luciani prepared to extend the 
work of the Comitato triestino-istriano, their own Irredentist 
organization and the only one of its kind before 1877. This soci- 
ety had been formed in Trieste in 1859 and was used thereafter 
as a medium of propaganda for the eastern provinces. Its mem- 
bers were drawn largely from Trieste and Istria until a branch 
of the organization was established at Venice after the War of 
1866. This Venetian offshoot was the only subdivision in the 
peninsula for some years, being used mainly as the agency 
through which direct contact with sympathizers of the littoral 
could be maintained. It did not engage frequently or actively 
in public agitation within the kingdom. Combi and Luciani 
now believed that the time had arrived for the Comitato to 
emerge from its comparative obscurity. Plans were formulated 
to enlarge the scope of its work so that it might contribute more 
directly to the creation of favorable public sentiment. Reor- 
ganization in this sense began in 1877 with the establishment of 
a branch at Rome.’ 


5 Letter, Apr. 21, 1877, Combi, Istria, pp. 299-300; letter, Dec. 21, 1877, ibid., pp. 
300-301; Combi to Baseggio, Mar. 5, 1878, ibid., pp. 302-6. 


6 Combi to “Caro,”’ Mar. 6, 1878, Combi, pp. 306-7. 


7 Letter, Apr. 21, 1877, ibid., pp. 299-300; letter, May 9, 1878, ibid., pp. 307-11; 
Salata, Diritto, pp. 583-85. 


* Combi to Baseggio, Mar. 5, 1878, Combi, pp. 302-6. This is the most complete 
statement of the reorganization of the Comitato. 
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The results of these efforts to win the government and the 
public to the moderate plan of action proved disappointing. 
Government officials, while profuse in their protestations of 
hope, seemed indifferent and would promise nothing.’ And that 
section of the public now actively sympathetic to the cause of 
the Irredentist provinces demanded the type of violent agita- 
tion against which the moderates had frequently protested. The 
branch of the Comitato established at Rome fell into the hands 
of these new and ardent actionists who ignored the advice and 
counsel of its founders. Unable to control the committee at 
Rome which they were instrumental in creating, Combi and 
Luciani shortly severed their connections with it.!° The direc- 
tion of the Irredentist movement was rapidly slipping from the 
hands of the moderates. The Near Eastern crisis had indeed 
presented the opportunity for which they hoped, but it also 
facilitated the growth of an Irredentism with which they were in 
disagreement. 

This new Irredentism, appearing in 1876, was characterized 
by its radical, intransigent spirit, reflecting in its way the domi- 
nant political tendencies of the era. Liberalism had been ac- 
corded its first success with the accession of the Left to power in 
March, 1876. The members of advanced groups within this 
liberal movement were not solely concerned with the extension 
of political liberties at home, but likewise demanded a liberal, 
active, nationalistic foreign policy. Among these, the republican 
element was most persistent in asserting the right of each eth- 
nic group to determine its own political destiny. Austria ap- 
peared to them as the great negation of this sacred right and the 
most typical example of political despotism. They enthusiasti- 
cally hoped that the Balkan disturbances would hasten the 
process of imperial dissolution. The Irredentists of this group 
naturally, therefore, had no scruples about injuring Austria and, 
unlike Combi and Luciani of the moderate school, were willing 
to use violence and precipitate war against the empire, if neces- 
sary. 

® Combi to “Amico carissimo,’’ May 30, 1878, ibid., pp. 312-13. 

10 Combi to Baseggio, Mar. 5, 1878, Combi, pp. 302-6. 
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While not republican, the Left which tovk over the govern- 
ment in 1876 aroused keen enthusiasm among Irredentist sym- 
pathizers of the radical stamp. This was natural in view of the 
expressed or assumed sympathies of its three most conspicuous 
leaders—Agostino Depretis, Francesco Crispi, and Benedetto 
Cairoli. Of this group, Depretis was most careful not to com- 
mit himself; but his Irredentist leanings were nevertheless un- 
derstood. Although he denied these before the foreign repre- 
sentatives at Rome, he gave indirect evidence of them through 
his support of Crispi’s mission in 1877; and, although he sought 
official escape, he appears to have co-operated with the Irre- 
dentists at the Avezzana funeral in 1879." Crispi likewise at- 
tempted to avoid open commitments, but he did not hesitate 
secretly to encourage the Irredentists financially; nor did he 
refrain from suggesting Irredentist acquisitions for Italy during 
his famous European tour.” Cairoli was less politic than De- 
pretis and Crispi in the expression of his pronounced Irredentist 
sympathies. In 1876, at the commemoration of the battle of 
Legnano, and the following year, at Mentana, he spoke passion- 
ately against Austria and in behalf of the Irredentist provinces. 
Such uncompromising public pronouncements and the knowl- 
edge of his close attachment to the Trentino, established by his 
marriage to a prominent Italian family of that province, in- 
duced the Irredentists to rely upon Cairoli for inspiration and 
support.!® 


1 See instructions which Depretis helped draw up for Crispi: Michele Rosi, L’Jtalia 
odierna (Turin, 1926), II, 1744, and Palamenghi-Crispi, Memoirs of Francesco Crispi 
(New York, 1912), II, 18-19. At General Avezzana’s funeral, which was a state affair, 
certain Irredentists agitated in behalf of the unredeemed provinces. Austria was dis- 
turbed; so Depretis, then minister of interior, denounced the agitation. It seems, how- 
ever, that he originally supported the Irredentists when arrangements were made prior 
to the funeral. See L. Chiala, Pagine di storia contemporania (Turin and Rome, 1892), II, 
47 ff., and Matteo Renato Imbriani, Per la verita (Naples, 1880), pp. 1-14. 

2 The best account of the Crispi mission is by Gaetano Salvemini, “Alla vigilia del 
Congresso di Berlino,” Nuova rivista storica, IX (1925), 72-92. Cf. Derby to Paget, 
Oct. 5, 1877, F.O., 45/309. On Crispi’s secret support of the Irredentist cause: G. F. 
Guerrazzi, Ricordi di irredentismo (Bologna, 1922), pp. 347-50. 

18 The best general account of Cairoli’s Irredentist feelings is: Michele Rosi, I Cairoli 
(Bologna, 1929), I, 172, 247-48, 256. For his Legnano and Mentana speeches: Mildmay 
to Wimpffen, June 15, 1876, S.A., XI, 161, and M. R. Imbriani, Pro patria (Naples, 
1915), pp. 19-20. For direct relations between Cairoli and Irredentists: Due documenti 
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The implied or expressed sympathies of these various leaders 
was unquestionably an important factor contributing to the 
formation of a radical Irredentist society during the Near East- 
ern crisis. The new organization, largely republican in mem- 
bership, was named the Societa in pro dell’Italia irredenta.“ It 
was founded at Naples, May 21, 1877, at the instigation of 
Matteo Renato Imbriani, a Neapolitan and a conspicious leader 
of the republican cause in the peninsula. Endowed with the 
gifts of an orator, with a charming and forceful personality, 
Imbriani was well fitted for the task of directing the radical 
Irredentists. Closely associated with him in the formation 
of the Societa was Giovanni Bovio, a member of the staff at the 
University of Naples, and General Giuseppe Avezzana, like- 
wise a disciple of Mazzini. 

Nine months after the announcement of its creation, in Febru- 
ary, 1878, there was held at Naples the first general meeting of 
the Societa, with two hundred and eighty-five members pres- 
ent. At this assembly General Avezzana was elected president 
of the organization, and a constitution defining its scope and 
plan of action was approved. The latter document is signifi- 
cant. Article I explained that the purpose of the Societa was to 
assist in redeeming Italian territory still subjected to foreign 
dominion. Article II, however, recommended that the efforts 
of members be confined to the redemption of territory most 
necessary to Italy at the moment, and for which the prevailing 
unrest in the Balkans offered the prospect of successful action. 
This meant specifically the Austrian possessions of the Trentino, 
Trieste, and Istria. It was vaguely stated that the Societa would 
“avail itself of all legal means” for the accomplishment of this 
end, a provision which was certainly not considered binding 
after the Congress of Berlin. 





del comitato goriziano (exchange of communications with Cairoli), pp. 7-12. Baron 
Haymerle asserted that Cairoli seemed to be the center of Irredentist agitation: Hay- 
merle to Andrassy, Mar. 16, 1878, S.A., XI, 87. 


14 Unpublished documents and letters of M. R. Imbriani relating to this society are 
to be found in the possession of Francesco Jerace, Naples. (This collection will here- 
after be designated as “J.C.’’) 


16 Interview with Francesco Jerace, April, 1931. Journal of Imbriani, p.70, J.C. 
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The constitution provided for an unlimited number of mem- 
bers, chosen from the male population over eighteen years of 
age, both in Italy and abroad. The only requirements for ad- 
mission were a pledge to support the “unity, independence, and 
liberty of the Patria’ and payment of the necessary dues— 
5 lire upon admission and 2 lire monthly thereafter. The task 
of directing this organization was to rest with a committee of 
thirteen selected annually. Four times each year it was to re- 
port to the assembly of the Societa, and was required to retire 
when it no longer enjoyed the confidence of the majority.’ 

Beside the governing committee of thirteen with headquarters 
at Naples, provision was made for three subordinate types of 
committees (organization, communication, and auxiliary) to 
be located at strategic points in the peninsula. There were thir- 
teen committees of organization—ten originally, with three sub- 
sequently added: one each at Naples, Rome, Florence, Leg- 
horn, Ancona, Cesena, Genoa, Turin, Milan, Venice, Palermo, 
and Messina."* The committees of communication, designed to 
maintain close contact with the unredeemed provinces, were 
divided into two general groups, one for the section of the Julian 
Alps (Trieste and Istria) and the other for the Rhetic Alps (the 
Trentino). For the former there were four committees, sta- 
tioned at Udine, Ancona, Venice, and Ravenna. For the latter 
there were three, one each at Verona, Desenzano, and Feltre. 
The auxiliary committees were located at Catanzaro, Cosenza, 
Potenza, Castrogiovanni, Aquila, Benevento, Viterbo, Velletri, 
Leghorn, Terni, Padua, Carrara, Lucca, Messina, and Castra- 
vale. Provision was also made for committees to function with- 
in the Irredentist provinces themselves. There was likewise 
drawn up a list of persons sympathetic to the Irredentist cause, 
designated as “correspondents” of the Societa.” It is clear that 
the activities of the Societa were intended to be national in 

17 Constitution published by the press of L’ Italia degli Italiani, newspaper medium of 
the Societa (Naples, 1878), ibid. 

18 Journal of Imbriani, J.C.; “Da firmarsi,”” No. 28, Nov. 15, 1878, ibid. 


19 Journal of Imbriani, ibid., One hundred and sixty-six correspondents are listed for 
Trieste, fifty-two for the Trentino, and fourteen for Istria. Each of these was designated 
by a secret number or a secret phrase. 
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scope, as contrasted with the limited work of the Comitato of 
Combi and Luciani. 

In most instances Imbriani indicated in his journal who as- 
sumed the leadership of each of the subordinate committees, 
though names are lacking for Bologna, Genoa, and Milan. Of 
those mentioned, few were conspicuous in later agitation. At 
Rome there was stationed Eugenio Popovich, who had attempt- 
ed to organize a filibustering expedition into the eastern prov- 
inces when the insurrection began in Bosnia. Federico Cam- 
panella was actively engaged in the work of the Societa at Flor- 
ence. He and Aurelio Saffi were the great republican leaders of 
Italy at the time. Domenico Barzalai, always an active Irre- 
dentist and later a member of the chamber of deputies, was lo- 
cated at Ancona. Among the correspondents were included the 
names of Carlo Combi and Giuseppe Fabris-Basilico.“ The 
former could not have been an active associate. As for Basilico, 
he carried water on both shoulders, appearing to support the 
moderates while he assisted Imbriani and the radicals, and all 
the while not hesitating to accept funds from Austria for valu- 
able information which he was able to collect from his contacts 
with all parties in the movement.” 

Imbriani hoped to absorb the Comitato of Combi and Luciani, 
thus unifying the entire Irredentist movement. But the negoti- 
ations to that end proved a failure since Combi refused to sacri- 
fice his organization to the republicans. In a personal letter to 
Imbriani, September 19, 1877, Combi clearly stated his posi- 
tion: 

The society, Comitato nazionale, remains distinct, with its own principles, 
with its own program, with its own means. It therefore treats with the Societa 
in pro dell’Italia irredenta as person to person, regarding it as a friendly, 
fraternal, deserving society in so far as its purposes and methods conform to 
its own, and offering full support in everything which does not contradict its 
own principles. This must be clearly understood, for the society which you 
created with such patriotic zeal could be used for purposes quite contrary to 
our political faith.” 

20 Thid. 2 F. Salata, Guglielmo Oberdan (Bologna, 1924), pp. 120 ff. 


2 Combi to Imbriani, Sept. 19, 1877, J.C., comitato d’organamento, No. 11, and 
Combi, Istria, pp. 300-301. 
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The Societa, therefore, did not include the moderates but came 
to overshadow them through its formidable size and vigorous ac- 
tion. 

Adequate statistics on the number of members in Imbriani’s 
Societa do not exist in the Jerace collection. Francesco Jerace, 
who had personal connections with the organization and its 
leaders, has, however, expressed the opinion that the figure 
would reach the hundred-thousand mark.* This estimate may 
be somewhat high, certainly for the period immediately preced- 
ing the Congress of Berlin, when Imbriani himself was discour- 
aged with the work; but it would doubtless be no exaggeration 
for the months of July and August, 1878, when emotions were 
running high in the peninsula. At all events, the Societa had al- 
ready reached extensive proportions before the powers assem- 
bled in congress at Berlin. 

While the Near Eastern crisis was reviving hope among the 
older, moderate Irredentists and was contributing to the formna- 
tion of the more powerful and active Societa, the Italian press 
began to reflect a growing public interest in the Irredentist 
provinces. During the preceding decade few newspapers had 
been actively interested. But between 1876 and 1878 it is appar- 
ent that the press as a whole was favorably disposed toward Ir- 
redentist acquisitions, though it would be incorrect to say that a 
campaign in this sense was undertaken. Among the papers of 
larger circulation which intimated, even if they did not always 
clearly state, their sympathy for the Irredentist cause prior to 
the Congress of Berlin were: Opinione (Rome—moderate lib- 
eral), Nazione (Florence—conservative Right), Italie (Rome— 
often representing the views of the foreign office), Riforma 
(Rome—Crispi branch of the Left), Gazzetta di Venezia (Venice 
—conservative Right), and Perseveranza (Milan—radical Left). 
The most active proponents of annexation were naturally news- 
papers of the radical stamp. Among the most prominent of 
these were: Secolo (Milan—radical monarchist), Italia degli 
Italiani (Naples—mouthpiece of the Societa), Farfalla( Milan— 


23 Interview with Francesco Jerace. 
*% Popovich to Imbriani, Mar. 26, and May 22, 1878, J.C. 
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republican), Patria (Bologna—progressive democratic), and 
Movimento (Genoa—republican).” 

It is clear that the idea of redeeming Italian peoples under the 
subjection of Austria was taking hold in the public mind during 
the first two years of Balkan troubles. As the crisis developing 
there approached a climax early in 1878, anxiety for a favorable 
settlement of the Irredentist issue increased noticeably. The 
government was advised from all sides that, in return for allow- 
ing at the congress an Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Italy should secure compensation on the northern and 
eastern frontier. Combi negotiated directly with the govern- 
ment to show that this was the wish of the moderates.* Even 
the leaders of Imbriani’s Societa, ominously silent before the 
congress, sought to impress officials with the necessity of taking 
such action at Berlin.”’ 

The press reflected the same general hope. On March 23, 
Nazione published a leading article entitled “Our frontiers with 
Austria.”’ This contained a letter of Mario Manfroni, a native of 
the Trentino but at the time of writing, in the public service of 
the Italian government. The letter suggested, obviously with 
the congress in mind, that Italy speak clearly to Austria and 
say: ‘We will be with you if you give us the right bank of the 
Isonzo and the Trentino.” In its editorial comment, the news- 
paper commended Manfroni’s suggestions, stating that “his 
considerations regarding our present confines are all true.”™ 
Riforma dealt with the issue at much greater length in a series of 
articles from February through May of 1878. It objected to 
forcible annexations by any power, and recommended as the 
basis for all settlements at the congress the application of the 
principle of nationality, the general acceptance of which might 
have guaranteed Italy the Irredentist provinces. It warned the 

% One of the best sources for the radical press is the Informations bureau at Vienna 
(hereafter designated as “I.B.’’). See especially I.B., Nos. 2567, 3696, 3852, 4260, 
4165, 467, 1565 (all of 1877). 

% Letter of May 9, 1878, Combi, Jstria, pp. 307-11; Combi to “Amico carissimo,” 
May 30, 1878, ibid., pp. 312-13. 

27 General Avezzana to Agostino Depretis, Feb. 9, 1878, J.C. 

28 Nazione, Mar. 23, 1878. 
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government to “provide for its own interests,” and insisted that 
upon the solution of the Eastern question “ought to depend the 
satisfaction of old national aspirations.” Opinione reaffirmed 
in April the ideas contained in a much disputed article of the 
same paper in October, 1876, an article in which the opinion 
that Italy must secure Irredentist annexations was ably ex- 
pressed.” Diritto, mouthpiece of the Cairoli government, gave 
evidence of the same feeling.*! 

This increasing popular interest in the Irredentist provinces 
was also reflected in the debates of parliament during March 
and April of 1878. The discussion of foreign affairs began on 
March 26 and revealed the whole range of opinions in the coun- 
try, from the conservative Right to the advanced wing of the 
Left. The conservative minority held that Italy would gain 
nothing by then seeking a rectification of “the little territorial 
differences which exist between us and our powerful neighbor.” 
On the other hand, it was the opinion of the Left, represented 
by Cavallotti of Milan, that the major concern for Italy at Ber- 
lin was the satisfaction of her national interests. The Milanese 
deputy’s speech, received with great applause, concluded with 
the hope that from the Eastern crisis “peoples may emerge more 
satisfied in their aspirations, more content within their legiti- 
mate confines; that Italy may emerge freer, more secure, larger 
and more complete.’”*” 

This growing desire on the part of the public for a favorable 
settlement of the Irredentist question placed the government in 
a most difficult position, not because officials looked upon these 
aspirations with disfavor but because they were already con- 
vinced that the great powers would make their satisfaction im- 
possible. They had no reason to hope for a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the problem. 

Austrian objections to sacrificing Irredentist provinces were 
understood from the very beginning of the Near Eastern crisis. 


29 Riforma, especially Feb. 4, 6, Mar. 16, Apr. 13, 25, and May 11, 1878. 

3° Opinione, especially Feb. 6, Mar. 2, Apr. 8, 11, 1878. 

3 Diritto, especially Jan. 27, Feb. 3, 6, Apr. 8, 11, 14, 1878. 

2 Rosi, II, 1689-99; F. Cavallotti, Discorsi parlamentari (Rome, 1914°. I, 79 ff. 
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As early as 1874 Count Andrassy, Austrian minister for foreign 
affairs, had clearly stated the imperial government’s attitude: 


.... We could not consent to a modification of the order of things conse- 
crated by treaties. We are hindered, above all, by the very principle which 
would be involved. When once an adjustment on the basis of ethnographic 
boundaries should be admitted by us, similar pretensions could be raised by 
others, and it would be almost impossible to reject them. In effect, we could 
not cede Italy the people belonging to her by language without artificially 
provoking in those nationalities on the frontiers of the Empire, a centrifugal 
movement toward the sister nationalities bordering our States. This move- 
ment would place us in the dilemma of resigning ourselves to the loss of these 
provinces, or, indeed . . . . of incorporating the bordering countries within the 
Monarchy.** 


Still more forcefully did Andrassy express himself to Count 
Robilant, Italian ambassador at Vienna, in October, 1876, when 
he warned Italy that 


no enlargement of our Monarchy . .. . could give Italy claim to compensa- 
tion, and that we, at the first sign of an annexationist policy, would under no 
circumstances remain on the defensive but would proceed with the most reso- 
lute aggressive action.** 


This attitude was confirmed again and again during the Near 
Eastern crisis.* Unwilling to countenance the cession of her 
Italian subjects, Austria, however, seemed willing to let Italy 
have compensation in the Mediterranean.* 

Austria’s position was thus clearly understood at Rome, but 
hope still prevailed that her hand might be forced.” Obviously, 


33 Andrassy to Wimpffen (confidential), May 24, 1874, S.A., XI, 82. This document 
has been published in full in Antonio Sandona, L’irredentismo (Bologna, 1932), I, 106-11. 

34 Andrassy to Gravenegg, Oct. 17, 1876, S.A., XI, 84. 

% Gravenegg to Andrassy, Oct. 29, Dec. 18, 1876, and Gravenegg to Hofmann, 
Dec. 28, 1876, S.A., XI, 84; Andrassy to Haymerle, Aug. 13, and (cipher telegram), 
Oct. 27, 1877, ibid., XI, 86; Andrassy to Haymerle (cipher telegram), Feb. 26, 1878, 
ibid., XI, 88; Salvemini, loc. cit., pp. 74-75. 

% Andrassy to Haymerle, Feb. 26, 1878, S.A., XI, 88; Haymerle to Andrassy (cipher 
telegram), Mar. 8, and Mar. 12, 30, Apr. 1, 1878, ibid., XI, 87. 

37 Tt is not entirely clear who in the Depretis government imagined success possible 
in this direction. Evidence in the Public Record Office makes it appear that Depretis 
discouraged the idea. Melegari, the foreign minister, took the same position. Paget to 
Derby (confidential), Oct. 16, 1877, F.O., 45/315. It is possible that Count Tornielli, 
secretary general of the foreign office, took the initiative in urging pressure upon 
Austria. He was certainly not averse to such a policy, as was demonstrated on a number 


of occasions later on. 
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Crispi had this in mind during his famous European tour in 
September and October, 1877. His attempt to win Germany 
over against Austria, however, was not only weakly made but 
was cleverly dismissed by Bismarck; and Lord Derby in Eng- 
land gave Crispi no encouragement.* In this respect, at least, 
Crispi’s negotiations were a dismal failure. Between the time of 
his mission and June, 1878, the foreign office at Rome, while 
constantly representing the possibility of serious Irredentist agi- 
tation if Austria secured Bosnia and Herzegovina, and even of 
having its hands forced thereby, was under no delusions as to 
the prospect of securing Irredentist territory.” 

With the defeat of the second Depretis ministry, March 8, 
1878, and the successful formation of a Cairoli cabinet sixteen 
days later, there came a temporary renewal of optimism at 
Rome. Cairoli’s sympathy for, and agitation in behalf of, Irre- 
dentism was generally recognized abroad, as was also that of 
Zanardelli, his minister of interior. While the Irredentists re- 
joiced, the great powers naturally looked upon Cairoli’s acces- 
sion to power with grave misgivings.” But however favorably 
disposed Cairoli and Zanardelli might have been toward Irre- 
dentist acquisitions, they were confronted from the beginning 
with obstacles which were, in fact, insurmountable. 

Count Luigi Corti, formerly ambassador at Constantinople, 
who had been prevailed upon to accept the direction of the for- 
eign ministry under the new cabinet, did so only with the ex- 
plicit understanding that the government would refrain from 
an adventurous policy in the settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. He discouraged discussion in the chamber of “territorial 

38 Salvemini, pp. 74-79; Derby to Paget, Oct. 5, 1877, F.O., 45/315. 

39 Malet to Derby (confidential), Oct. 20, and Paget to Derby (very confidential), 
Oct. 24, 1876, ibid., 45/290; Derby to Paget, Jan. 10, 1877, ibid., 45/306; Paget to Derby 
(most confidential), July 30, 1877, ibid., 45/314; Paget to Salisbury (most confidential), 
June 5, 1878, ibid., 45/339. 

“ Paget to Salisbury (strictly confidential), May 15 and May 20, 1878, F.O., 45/338. 
In the document of the latter date, Paget, speaking of claims to compensation by Italy, 
remarked: “The compensation which would be sought would be the district of the 
Trentino, and from information on which I can place the utmost reliance, I am enabled 


to state that the question is being seriously entertained by the party in power. ....”” 
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claims which are in contradiction with treaties solemnly ar- 
ranged with that [Austrian] Empire,” and more than once held 
Cairoli and Zanardelli in check with threats of resignation." 
As if Corti’s action were not enough to prevent Cairoli and 
Zanardelli from setting up claims to Irredentist territory, both 
the English and German ambassadors added the strong advice 
of their governments against it. On June 5 Sir Augustus Paget, 
the English ambassador, engaged the prime minister in conver- 
sation on matters relating to the congress. He trusted that 
“whatever might happen in regard to the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austrian troops, the Italian plenipoten- 
tiaries would in no case receive instructions which might disturb 
the relations between Italy and Austria’”’; if they did, the Italian 
government must understand that “they might possibly be 
placing themselves in opposition to England.” Paget further re- 
marked that these observations were not merely his or his gov- 
ernment’s but represented also the sentiments of Germany, and 
that he was “enabled to say that if Italy brought forward the 
Trentino question she would do so at her own risk and peril. 
..’* Cairoli agreed that the time was inopportune to bring 
up the Trentino question but would not commit himself as to 
what his government “might do in certain eventualities.” 
Lord Salisbury, the English foreign minister, entirely ap- 
proved Paget’s counsel to Cairoli. On the margin of the foreign 
office copy of the document in which this approval is expressed, 
Lord Beaconsfield commented that “Sir A. Paget certainly went 
a long way in giving advice to Signor Cairoli,” and Salisbury re- 
marked that “his language was too impetuous, but the policy 
was right.’’ 
The German ambassador, von Keudell, had preceded Paget 
in informing Cairoli that if Italy “wished to count upon the 


41 Count Egon Corti, “Il Conte Corti al Congresso di Berlino,” Nuova antologia, 
CCXL (1925), 352 ff.; Paget to Salisbury (cipher telegram), Apr. 22 (confidential), 
Apr. 22 and May 20, 1878, F.O., 45/338; Andrassy to Haymerle, Mar. 27, 1878, S.A., 
XI, 88; Haymerle to Andrassy, Apr. 1 and 13, 1878, ibid., XI, 87. 
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friendship of Germany”’ she must seek no Irredentist compensa- 
tion for Austria’s occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina.’ With 
good reason, then, the foreign office summary of Balkan affairs, 
compiled to assist the government in making plans for Berlin, 
concluded as to Bosnia and Herzegovina: 

In such a state of affairs, our opposition would necessarily be without useful 
purpose and would only have the effect of antagonizing the Powers, anxious 
for peace and intolerant of any new difficulties; of reviving the suspicion that 
we wish to reopen underhandedly the most difficult of the territorial questions 
which could be raised between Austria and Italy... .. % 

On June 7 the cabinet settled upon its official policy at Berlin. 
The instructions for the plenipotentiaries, of course, allowed for 
the temporary occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Aus- 
tria, but left the way open for compensation claims if that occu- 
pation were designed to be permanent: 

If there is a question (although it does not seem probable) of a real and 
actual territorial annexation, the plenipotentiaries of His Majesty will sound the 
terrain to determine if it would conform to the interests and dignity of the 
king to propose a request for compensation. 

Count Corti and Count de Launay, ambassador to Germany, 
were delegated to carry out the Berlin mission.“ 

In the eighth session of the congress, June 28, Count An- 
drassy raised the question as to the disposition of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina without making any suggestions as to the solution. 
Lord Salisbury then proposed that the two provinces be turned 
over to the Habsburg empire for administration, in the general 
interests of peace. Bismarck supported this proposal. So tense 
was the situation and so suspicious of Italy were the powers 
that, when Count Corti asked a simple question in regard to the 
matter, he received the dry reply from Andrassy that it was 
hoped the Italian government would appreciate Austrian occu- 
pation of the provinces no less than the rest of Europe. The 
question of compensation for Italy was not raised.” 


44 Haymerle to Andrassy (cipher telegram), Apr. 17, 1878, S.A., XI, 87. 
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Although it was a foregone conclusion that this would be the 
result of the congress, the Italian public was shocked at the 
news and the organized Irredentists were profoundly disap- 
pointed by it. The government was roundly denounced for its 
supposed incompetence; the great powers were accused of taking 
advantage of smaller and weaker nations; and Austria, the age- 
old enemy, became the special object of popular indignation. 
The excited state of the public mind prepared the way for active 
Irredentist agitation. 

The first reaction to the news of the Berlin settlement was a 
violent, popular demonstration at Venice. A group of citizens 
marched directly to the Austrian consulate to voice its indigna- 
tion. Not content with mere verbal protests, the crowd pro- 
ceeded to storm the building, tore down the Austrian coat-of- 
arms, and committed other acts of vandalism.** This demon- 
stration appears to have been more spontaneous than planned, 
something which can scarcely be said of the others that followed 
elsewhere in Italy. 

The radical Irredentists of Imbriani’s Societa were apparently 
inspired by the Venetian incident to organize similar public 
meetings in behalf of the Irredentist cause. The first of these 
took place at Leghorn on July 4. Here a crowd gathered at the 
arena, where it manifested in favor of the Trentino and Trieste 
and then, following the example set at Venice, marched toward 
the Austrian consulate. The military and the police success- 
fully thwarted this plan. The demonstrators then nominated a 
committee to undertake the erection of a memorial at Rome to 
the Irredenti, and disbanded. It is interesting to observe that 
this committee was composed of Menotti Garibaldi, Giuseppe 
Avezzana, Aurelio Saffi, and Federico Campanella, all of them 
republicans and associated with Imbriani’s Societa. 

Almost instantaneously the kingdom was visited with numer- 
ous Irredentist demonstrations similar to that at Livorno, 
touching practically every hamelt and city from the Alps to 

48 Giochino Vicini, Una pagina storica dell’ Italia irredenta (Bologna, 1904), pp. 17-18; 
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Calabria. On July 14 a great meeting was held at Naples pre- 
sided over by General Avezzana, president of the Societa. On 
the same day a considerable crowd gathered at the arena Gol- 
doni in Florence to demonstrate in favor of Italia irredenta. It 
was reported that the applause for Trieste and the Trentino last- 
ed fully a half-hour. A similar demonstration occurred at Genoa 
on July 20. The following day a popular meeting for the Irre- 
dentist territories was held in Rome. Menotti Garibaldi pre- 
sided. In the evening an imposing number of demonstrators, 
supported by a band, collected in the Piazza Colonna, singing 
the hymn to Garibaldi. They then conducted a hostile demon- 
stration before the Austrian embassy and finally marched in the 
direction of Cairoli’s residence. A second demonstration before 
the Austrian embassy that same evening was prevented by the 
police. Also on July 21, Irredentist sympathizers collected at 
Milan, a meeting in which Cavallotti, member of the chamber of 
deputies and friend of Cairoli, actively participated. On July 28 
a demonstration took place in the Victor Emmanuel theater at 
Ancona, presided over by Matteo Renato Imbriani himself. On 
August 4 meetings were held at Velletri, Livorno, and Cesena, 
Menotti Garibaldi and Aurelio Saffi presiding at the first and 
last of these, respectively. Four days later, on the anniversary 
of Austria’s retreat in 1848, a great demonstration was held at 
Bologna, presided over by Aurelio Saffi and addressed by the re- 
publican poet, Giosué Carducci.” This does not exhaust the 
list of meetings by any means, but it need not be further ex- 
tended here. 

Certain similarities in all of these demonstrations are worth 
observing. In every important instance they transpired in those 
communities where branches of the Societa in pro dell’Italia 
irredenta had been organized. In the most conspicuous of these, 
Imbriani, Menotti Garibaldi, Aurelio Saffi, Giuseppe Avezzana, 
or Federico Campanella, republicans and the guiding spirits of 
the Societa, presided. In all of the meetings the method of pro- 
cedure was practically the same. Attacks were directed against 
the Congress of Berlin, scathing criticisms were made of the 


* The most complete published account of these demonstrations is Vicini. 
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great powers, particularly Austria, and the government of the 
kingdom itself was condemned. All of the demonstrations were 
given considerable popular support, it having been estimated, 
for example, that crowds numbering from 1,500 to 2,000 par- 
ticipated at Naples and Florence, 3,000 at Rome, and that those 
elsewhere were correspondingly large. Two important conclu- 
sions can be reached from these facts: first, that these meetings 
were inspired, organized, and conducted by the radical, repub- 
lican Societa; and second, that despite its origin, Irredentist agi- 
tation had struck a responsive chord in the nation, constituting 
the medium for expression of general dissatisfaction with the 
Congress of Berlin. 

The extent of this dissatisfaction was clearly reflected by a 
number of leading newspapers. Riforma, anticipating failure at 
the congress as early as June 16, accused the government of 
weakness in not providing for the northern and eastern fron- 
tiers. After the Venetian demonstration, it condemned the gov- 
ernment for having apologized to Austria. Piccolo (Naples), 
usually representative of moderate ideas, vigorously denounced 
Corti’s policies at Berlin, asserting that Austrian domination of 
Italian nationals had been strengthened by the congress and 
that the national program for acquisition of the Irredentist 
provinces had taken “an immense step backward.’*! Dovere 
(Rome—republican) even suggested that Irredentist demon- 
strations should be held at Rome. Less violent in their criti- 
cisms of the government, but among those obviously disappoint- 
ed with the settlement of the congress, were a number of the 
more moderate papers. The most representative of these were: 
Opinione, Pugnolo, Corriere della sera, Nazione, Perseveranza, 
and Gazzetta di Venezia. 

By the middle of August, however, this first wave of popular 
discontent had begun to subside. During the next few months 
something like a normal balance was restored to the public 
mind. The Irredentist meetings sponsored by Imbriani lost in 

50 Riforma, especially June 16, 20, 27, 30, July 1, 21, and 31, 1878. 

51 Quoted in Nazione, July 4, 1878. 52 Dovere, July 20, 1878. 
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popularity and then shortly ceased. The press, led by Opinione, 
began a veritable crusade against violent agitation of the piaz- 
za.*° Public-spirited men, such as Niccola Marselli and Stefano 
Jacini, sought to calm the public passion through popular 
pamphlets.** The resignations of Corti and the ministers of war 
and marine in October, after Cairoli and Zanardelli committed 
the government to what Corti construed as license for unlimited 
agitation, brought added recognition of the possible serious con- 
sequences of public demonstrations. The attempt upon King 
Umberto and the wounding of Cairoli in November added proof 
for many that unbridled radical manifestations were unwise. 
With the subsequent resignation of the Cairoli ministry, the 
radical Irredentists lost in the government one who was sym- 
pathetic with their cause. 

As support for their agitation waned between August and 
December, the radical Irredentists, taking a leaf from the previ- 
ous history of Italy, withdrew for secret conspiracy and violent 
action. Early in September the news got about that various 
branches of the Societa were calling for enrolments of volun- 
teers, were instituting target practice, and were contemplating 
invasion of Austrian territory.” These reports were discredited 
at Rome;** but indeed they were true, as officials in the govern- 
ment knew.” 

53 Qpinione, July 1, 2, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 31, Sept. 7, Oct. 1, 1878. Italie, Corriere 
della sera, Pugnolo, and Nazione co-operated in the movement. 

54 Niccola Marselli, Raccogliamoci (Rome, 1878); Stefano Jacini, Un po’ di commenti 
sul trattato di Berlino (Rome, 1878). 

55 Andrassy to Gravenegg (cipher telegram), Sept. 13, 1878, S.A., XI, 88. 

5 Gravenegg to Andrassy, Sept. 26, 1878, and Gravenegg to Andrassy (cipher tele- 
gram), Sept. 29, 1878, ibid., XI, 88. 

57 As early as August, 1878, the ministry of interior was appraised of the fact that 
enrolments were contemplated for an expedition to Trieste and the Trentino. It even 
had knowledge of the secret plan which was subsequently worked out at Forli. On 
August 6 the minister of interior wrote to the prefect of Rome: “The .. . . Circolo 
[Circolo centrale repubblicano] is supposed to have recommended the cessation of re- 
publican propaganda and the collection meanwhile of arms and ammunition . . . . so 
that it could attempt an armed expedition with several hundred men in the territory of 
Trieste where it would assist in an internal revolution which the Comitato Triestino as- 
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Exactly when these ideas took shape in the minds of the 
Societa’s leaders is still, and perhaps will remain, an uncertainty. 
There is some evidence, however, to support the belief that they 
were conceived almost as early as the founding of the organiza- 
tion. At all events, Garibaldi, who had been wholeheartedly 
adopted by the Societa, drew up plans as early as January, 1878, 
for an invasion of Trieste and the Trentino, to assure Italy’s 
possession there “at the next congress.”’ Preparatory measures 
for the execution of this plan were carried out between January 
and October in co-operation with a native of the Trentino, An- 
tonio Zanolli, who made a secret military investigation of that 
province and later presented a bill for 130 lire to the Societa for 
services performed.** Furthermore, there are indications in the 
correspondence of associates of the Societa between January 
and June, 1878, that the idea of armed intervention was under 
consideration.” There can be little doubt that the Societa had 
in mind the idea of military intervention in the Irredentist terri- 
tories months before the Congress of Berlin assembled. These 
plans were held in abeyance until the results of the congress 
were known. 

When the Italian plenipotentiaries returned with empty 
hands, it was natural that the Irredentists should again give 
serious consideration to military intervention. On July 21 Gari- 
baldi, in a telegram to the meeting at Rome, urged that prepara- 
tions for military action in the Irredentist provinces be immedi- 
ately undertaken.” Simultaneously Imbriani appears to have 


tissima urgenta), Aug. 6, 1878, 176/4702. See also: minister of interior to prefect, 
Aug. 8, 1878, R.P.R., 176/4748; minister of interior to prefect, Sept. 11, 1878, cbid., 
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questura to prefect (riservata), Aug. 9, 1878, ibid., 176/4948. 

58 Livio Marchetti, Il Trentino nel risorgimento (Milan, 1913), II, 265-70; Michael 
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sounded out the leading members of the Societa to discover their 
opinions of such action. In general, they approved.” 

It was then that the central committee proceeded to organize 
within the Societa secret committees of action, empowered to 
enrol volunteers who were to be instructed in the military arts 
and stand ready for subsequent action. These secret commit- 
tees, each with five members, were formed within the already 
existing committees and were instructed to concentrate the 
whole of their attention upon mobilization.” It is not clear 
when the first of these were created, but thirty-three of them 
were in existence by October.® Again, there is no precise in- 
formation about the time when the committees began to enrol 
volunteers, although there is evidence that considerable prog- 
ress had been made by September, 1878. 

In a general meeting of the Societa convened at Forli, Octo- 
ber 19, an attempt was made to co-ordinate the efforts of the 
secret committees and more clearly to define their purpose. The 
deliberations resulted in two resolutions, one for public dissemi- 
nation and the other, of a secret nature, to serve as the program 
of action.® The latter was taken by a select group of forty, rep- 
resenting the principal committees. It recommended that the 
secret committees “be fully prepared by the coming spring” 
when “at an opportune time the period of action”’ would be de- 
cided upon; and it obligated each secret committee “(1) to se- 
lect men determined and ready for any dangerous undertaking, 
and upon whom one could unquestionably rely; (2) to provide 
the necessary arms for these men; (3) to provide economic 
means in the measure necessary for their mobilization; (4) to 

61 Salvatore Battaglia to Imbriani, Oct. 2, 1878, J.C.; Alema to Imbriani, July 4, 10, 
and Sept. 10, 1878, ibid.; G. Pantaleo to Alfonsi, Aug. 3, 1878, ibid.; Luigi dell’Isola to 
Imbriani, Sept. 27, 1878, ibid.; v.1 [unidentified code signature] to Imbriani, July 27, 
1878, ibid.; letter of N. G., July 30, 1878, ibid. 

® Journal of Imbriani, J.C. 

83 Elenco dei comitati segreti d’azione dell’Italia irredenta ai quali é stato spedito 
l’invito per un congresso in Forli, J.C. 

64 Alema to Imbriani, Sept. 18, 1878, J.C.; Barzilai to Imbriani, Sept. 5, 1878, ibid.; 
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complete this preparatory work within the month of March, 
1879.’ 

Provision was made that each group of volunteers join a na- 
tional society of Tiro a Segno (Marksmen) which was under 
the direction of the Societa. The central committee at Naples 
drew up a constitution for this organization.” It described 
in considerable detail the duties and obligations of the vari- 
ous members. Target practice was arranged for Sunday in 
the provincial district reserved for such purposes. Attendance 
was made compulsory, infractions of the rule being punishable 
by fine or expulsion. Each member was to receive instructions 
in the names, use, and care of all types of arms. Regular re- 
ports on the progress of each company of volunteers were to be 
sent to the superior committee within the society. 

To maintain the secret purpose of this organization more ef- 
fectively, correspondence relating to it was to be reduced to a 
minimum, and that carefully safeguarded. Thus the central 
committee at Naples was to write of these matters only to the 
committees of organization, and all communications from the 
secret committees were to be sent in registered letters to Im- 
briani or Miss Thusnelda von Sommer at Naples.™ 

It is not clear what parts, if all, of the Irredentist provinces 
were to be invaded by the volunteers. Evidence from Antonio 
Zanolli would indicate that the plan of invading the Trentino 
was temporarily abandoned at Forli in order to concentrate 
upon Trieste and Istria.” There is nothing in the Jerace collec- 
tion to contradict this, although the references to intervention 
make it appear that there was a vague notion of invading all the 
provinces even after the Forli meeting. 

There was less uncertainty about the time for invasion and 
the plan of its execution. The leaders of the Societa fully ex- 
pected that the venture would be undertaken in April, 1879.” 

 Riunione di Forli, Ordine del giorno segreto, J.C. 

67 Da firmarsi, No. 28, Nov. 15, 1878, J.C. 
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General Garibaldi roughly outlined the plan then to be fol- 

lowed: 

I. For the insurrection against Austria I agree to whatever conclusion is 
reached by the central committee presided over by the illustrious Gen- 
eral Avezzana. 

II. The beginning of the insurrection, I believe, ought to be indigenous— 
that is, begun by the Irredentists themselves. 

III. When the insurrection begins next April all the committees ought to be 
prepared to send men, arms, and money. 

IV. Every Italian who agrees to fight Austria ought to be imbued with his 
holy mission so that he will terrify the enemy with heroic Italian valor 
and win the faith and affection of the inhabitants by his affability and 
benevolence. 

V. The means of entering the territory are two: by land or by sea, as agreed 
upon with the insurrecting brothers.” 


Obviously, the invasion by armed forces was to be coincident 
with an insurrection of the native Italians in the Irredentist ter- 
ritories. 

There is every indication that the plans for invasion were 
well advanced in the autumn of 1878. Someone had even pre- 
pared an elaborate treatise of twenty pages “of some ideas on 
the manner of organizing the expedition.”’* So far indeed had 
all of this gone that the prime minister, Benedetto Cairoli, was 
requested to make known the attitude of the government if the 
invasion were undertaken.” 

Cairoli, despite his sympathy for the Irredentist cause, in- 
formed the plotters that he would use all the means his position 
afforded him to suppress the invasion if it were attempted.” 
Undoubtedly, this helped to prevent the undertaking. Yet, had 
it been decided upon even in the face of official opposition, it is 
difficult to see how anything but disaster could have resulted. 
The volunteer companies, so active in September and October, 
began to disintegrate through lack of the necessary finances, and 
the natives of the Irredentist provinces showed no desire to in- 


7 Comitato di Napoli segreto di azione, No. 5, blue, J.C. 
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surrect.”° The idea of invasion had not been discarded by the 
end of 1878, but it was no longer seriously considered. 

The violent agitation and conspiracy of 1877 and 1878 was 
new to the Irredentist movement and obviously resulted from 
the combined effects of liberal government and the Near East- 
ern crisis. In contrast with the previous epoch, Irredentism was 
now essentially republican, radical, violent, and organized on 
a national scale. There is no evidence that it enjoyed popular 
support in Italy, except for the brief period of a few weeks after 
the Congress of Berlin. There is no evidence that the govern- 
ment co-operated directly with the radicals, although it tolerat- 
ed them. But the agitation was so planned and executed as to 
give the appearance of both public and official support, and so 
the great powers were inclined to construe it. In the immediate 
future, Italy’s foreign relations were to suffer from the suspi- 
cions aroused in 1878 and from the tendency toward violence 
which thereafter characterized the activities of a number of 
Irredentists. 
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DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE CESSION OF 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS TO GREECE, 1848-70 


HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


HE Ionian Islands had been taken over as a protectorate 

by Great Britain at the request of the great powers, as 

an outcome of the Treaty of Vienna. They were not, 
however, annexed to Great Britain but were “a trust,” or, as 
we should say, a mandate. Nonetheless, they could not have 
been ceded to Greece save on the initiative and by the consent 
of Great Britain. This cession took place under Palmerston and 
Russell, two men notoriously credited with annexationist and 
aggressive tendencies. Yet they ceded valuable strategic bases 
to a small power. In the end the British desire to conform to 
the wish of the inhabitants to belong to Greece prevailed, and 
it is notable that Clarendon (see No. VII) in retrospect stressed 
their costliness and the unruliness of the inhabitants as the 
main motives of British policy. His view as to “their small 
strategic importance” does not seem to have been accepted by 
the cabinet then, or by military or naval experts before or since 
(see below, n. 16). 

The cession of the Ionian Islands at the time was a subject 
of much controversy. A good general account is in William 
Miller, Ottoman Empire and its successors, which has a bibliog- 
raphy that has been revised in successive editions.! Miller has 
also listed the materials in the Gennadeion at Athens.’ There is 
abundance of published parliamentary papers and other ma- 
terials, but neither the full details of the sordid working of the 
Ionian political machine nor all the views of British statesmen 

1 Latest edition, Cambridge, 1936. There are some bibliographical details by the 
same author in the American historical review, XXXVIII (1932), 277-78. 


2 Journal of modern history, II (1930), 616. A manuscript on the Ionian Islands, 
1850-53, has been published, from this collection by William Miller, in the English 
historical review, XLIII (1928), 240. 
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have been published. For this reason I give here seven extracts 
during the years 1848-63 from the private papers of the leading 
statesmen of the time. Four are unpublished; and three others, 
which have already seen the light, are added here for the sake 
of completeness. There are three periods, corresponding rough- 
ly to the three phases of the question: 
A. Period of abortive proposals, 1848-55 
I. Lord John Russell on possible cession to Austria, May 1, 1848 
II. Palmerston on possible retention, December 21, 1850 
III. Gladstone against annexation to England, February 2, 1855 
B. Gladstone’s attempt at settlement as high commissioner extraordinary, and 
its aftermath, 1858-61 
IV. His views on prevalent misconceptions, March 22, 1861 
C. Period of cession and its aftermath, 1862-70 
V. Gladstone on the cabinet decision, December 8, 1862 
VI. The queen’s assent, December 9, 1862 
VII. Clarendon in retrospect, March 15, 1870 


It may be noted here that the unpublished extracts giving 
Gladstone’s opinions during all three periods are of considerable 
interest in view of the fact that three lengthy reports of his are 
still unpublished and the Ionian Islands was a subject on which 
he was notably reticent, both in public and in private, in after 
life. 

I 


Memorandum of Lord John Russell, May 1, 1848° 


If by transferring to Austria the protectorate of the Ionian Islands 
we could give her security on the side of Trieste and increased power 
on the Adriatic, we ought willingly to do so. The Ionian Islands are 
only of use to us as a means of keeping Russia and France out of a 
strong position. They are neither colony nor independent; neither free 
nor subject; a source of perpetual irritation, expense, and annoyance. 


Palmerston disapproved of cession to a weak naval power 
and said that “‘to give Corfu to Austria would be like entrusting 
a duckling to a respectable old hen.’’* 


3 Spencer Walpole, Life of Lord John Russell (London, 1889), II, 41. 


‘Evelyn Ashley, Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, 1846-1865 
(London, 1876), I, 265. 
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II 


Lord Palmerston to Sir Henry Wood, private, December 21, 1850° 

There is as you probably know, a foolish and pedantic notion among 
some of the clerks of the Colonial Office that it would be better to get 
rid (as they term it) of the Ionian Islands... .. My opinion is very 
different. I consider Corfu as a very important position for Medi- 
terranean interests, in the event of war, and I hold that it would be a 
great act of folly for us to give it up. It could not be permanently 
kept by any Power that was not strong at Sea, and it would therefore 
sooner or later, fall into the hands of Russia or France to neither of 
which it could belong without damage to us. 


A year later (November 19, 1851) Palmerston argued for 
annexing Corfu and ceding the other islands to Greece, but ad- 
mitted that the consent of the powers was essential.® Four years 
later Gladstone remonstrated thus against a cession of Corfu 
to Great Britain, which had been proposed apparently by Pal- 
merston: 

Ill 


W. E. Gladstone to G. F. Bowen, February 2, 1855" 

I frankly own that up to the present time I am not able to recognize 
any important British interest which is served by our Protectorate. 
.... But I do not arrive per saltum at a conclusion that if existing 
political differences in the Ionian Islands can, they therefore also 
should, be solved by incorporation into the British Empire: for first 
I do not know what new complications such a proposal might not 
raise; and secondly I regard the possession of territory beyond our 
own shores as per se not an advantage and as requiring some positive 
and strong case to recommend it. 


The continued discontent in the Ionian Islands induced 
Derby and Malmesbury, who became prime minister and for- 
eign secretary, respectively, in 1858, to try to solve the problem 
by sending out Gladstone as a high commissioner extraordinary. 
In fact, he belonged to the opposition; but it was hoped that 


5 Ibid., p. 266. 

* Ibid., p. 269. 

7 Private Gladstone MSS (now in the British Museum). These and other extracts 
are published by kind permission of the late Lord Gladstone. 
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this master of parliamentary art would solve the problem of 
unrest by graceful concessions. He did nothing of the kind, but 
an incident occurred which knocked on the head Palmerston’s 
plan of a British annexation of Corfu. The Daily News obtained 
surreptitiously and published a copy of a dispatch from Sir 
John Young,® high commissioner of the Ionian Islands. Thus 
the world learned that Young advocated a British annexation 
of Corfu. Gladstone, then on his way out, had to explain mat- 
ters at Vienna, while Derby and Malmesbury disavowed the 
Corfu annexation scheme. It was ostensibly Young’s, but had 
actually been an idea of Palmerston’s; and when Derby’s gov- 
ernment fell and was succeeded by Palmerston’s, the latter did 
not find it possible to reverse his policy. Gladstone, though he 
defeated British annexationism, could not reconcile the reluc- 
tant Ionians to British ideas. Their methods dismayed him: 
when they obstructed him by speaking, as one orator did, for 
two days; or when they were openly violent and seditious. No 
sound British constitutionalism was a good exchange for union 
with Greece. Ionians were Greeks and detested any govern- 
ment, however good, so long as it was British. They could love 
any government, however bad, so long as it was Greek. Their 
ideal was not, and could not be, Magna Carta. It was Hellas. 
There never was, nor could be, contentment in the Ionian 
Islands until the last British soldier left them. The Whigs re- 
turned to office in 1859, and Russell certainly considered the 
question of cession to Greece as early as 1860. But in 1861 his 
colleague Gladstone was still venting his wrath on those persons 
who, in his view, misrepresented the question. He had not yet 
accepted cession, and the cabinet was still undecided. 


IV 
W. E. Gladstone to the Duke of Newcastle, March 22, 1861° 

.... The ignorance that prevails in this country [Great Britain] is 
gross. It is believed that the Ionian Isles possess the full essentials 

8 Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Rambling recollections (London, 1908), 1, 283-86; Cam- 
bridge history of British foreign policy (Cambridge, 1923), II, 603-4; John Morley, 
Life of Gladstone (London, 1905), I, 601-2. 

® Private Gladstone MSS. 
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of what in form is parliamentary Government, that the Assembly is 
elected by a suffrage so extended as to be fairly found universal, that 
they are cheaply governed, that the corruption and practical in- 
capacity of the Members of the Assembly form the only reason why 
the Islands do not enjoy good government and that England is liable 
to no reproach on the score of good faith as to the manner in which 
she acted in the engagements contracted by the Treaty of 1814. 
Everyone of these propositions is totally untrue, and all of them except 
the last require to be [known to be] untrue if any opinion on any 
rational and honourable course about the Isles [is to be formed?]. . . . . 
It is idle to seek shelter under misconceptions which nothing but the 
extravagance of opinionated self-love render credible, and which every- 
where in Europe except in England are known to be ridiculous and 
believed and suspected to be wilful. 


Gladstone’s letter of March 22, 1861 (No. IV), was written 
in anticipation of a debate in the commons which took place on 
May 7. Various damaging insinuations were then made against 
the government, of which the most telling was a quotation 
from a dispatch of January 18, 1861, of Sir Henry Storks, “‘the 
poor unhappy military man” governing the Ionian Islands as 
high commissioner: “If the principles laid down in the despatch 
of Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs to Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Turin of date October 27, 1860, are brought under 
the consideration of the [Ionian] Legislative Assembly, am I at 
liberty to stop the discussion, and, if necessary, prorogue Parlia- 
ment?’”!? The reference is to the famous dispatch about Italy 
in which Lord John Russell justified, in the case of Naples, a 
people for rebellion against an alien government. In reply to 
this query, the Duke of Newcastle had been compelled to allow 
a prorogation of the Ionian assembly “‘on technical grounds.” 

The British government had already disclaimed the idea of 
annexation. Could they deny the right of the Ionians to decide 
against an alien government? For Russell had just asserted, 
before all Europe, that the Neapolitans were right in asserting 
their self-determination by rebelling against a foreign rule. It 
was impossible, logically, to refuse to permit the Ionians to 


10 Quoted by Mr. Maguire, May 7, 1861, in Hansard, Parliamentary debates, 3d 
ser., CLXII, 1674. 
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agitate peacefully for union with their own flesh and blood. 
Palmerston, indeed, on May 7, 1861, still declared that the 
annexation of the Ionian Islands to Greece would “‘inflict on 
them serious injury and evil.” But this seems to have been 
practically his last demand that they should remain under the 
British flag. 

During the whole of the year 1862, Palmerston and Russell 
were playing with the idea that a generous cession of the terri- 
tory to Greece might induce her to abandon further plans for 
the “Great Idea” and for the disruption of Turkey. They con- 
sidered not only the cession of the Ionian Islands, which was to 
be made by England, but also the cession of a substantial part 
of Epirus and Thessaly, which was to be made by Turkey. 
They even made a private overture to Turkey in regard to the 
latter, which resulted in a complete fiasco. On its failure, Pal- 
merston and Russell began to consider the cession of the Ionian 
Islands; and the former had discussed the subject with M. 
Tricoupis—at any rate, by November.’® Gladstone seems to 
have been converted by the time it came to the cabinet in 
December. 

V 


W. E. Gladstone to Mrs. Gladstone, December 8, 1862" 


Strange to say the Cabinet has been summoned to consider giving 
[up] the Ionian Islands [to Greece]. The discussion is going on and 
everybody but Bethell [Lord Westbury] in favour!! 


VI 
The queen’s assent, December 9, 1862" 
[The decision was evidently taken on the eighth of December. ] 


[I] Saw Lord Russell who talked. . . . of the very important decision 
of the Cabinet to recommend me to give up the Ionian Islands, and 


1 [bid., p. 1711. 


12M. Lhéritier and E. Driault, Histoire diplomatique de le Gréce (Paris, 1925), III, 
96-98. 


13 Private Gladstone MSS; Morley, I, 620. 


14 Journal of the queen, December 9, 1862; G. E. Buckle (ed.), Queen Victoria’s 
letters (London, 1926), Ist ser., I, 51-52. Lhéritier and Driault (III, 97) quote Tri- 
coupis’ report on the eleventh. 
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to give them to Greece. It would be a boon to them, and it was hoped 
would ensure their not attacking Turkey. How I did miss beloved 
Albert, his advice, his opinion! .... But dear Albert would certainly 
have agreed and approved. The Ionian Islands are not a colony, very 
disaffected and would be no strength to us in case of war. Told Russell 
that I consented, but at the same time pointed out that I did not 
think either he or Lord Palmerston, had been very straightforward in 
their conduct towards the Greeks. 


On December 11, Lord John Russell officially informed Tri- 
coupis, the Greek minister in London, of the decision. The news 
soon became public and was a subject of discussion in parlia- 
ment early in 1863. The details of cession need not concern us 


here. 
VII 
Lord Clarendon to A. H. Layard, Madrid, private, March 15, 1870" 

The case of the Ionian Islands is not an analogous one [to the ces- 
sion of Gibraltar]. We held them for the convenience of Europe not as 
possessors but as Protectors—they were costly to us and of small 
strategic importance.’ The people of these Islands, chafing under for- 
eign administration, were so far ungovernable that they would not 
allow us to govern them for their own advantage and we accordingly 
obtained the consent of other powers to permit them to annex them- 
selves to Greece—the summum bonum that they desired—they have 
paid dearly for their love of nationality but to us it has been an un- 
alloyed advantage. 


One detail as to the method of obtaining the consent of the 
Ionian Islands to the transaction was given at a later date by 
Gladstone and is too characteristic to be omitted. “Her Majes- 


46 The quotation is from the private Clarendon papers, Public Record Office MSS, 
F.O. 361/1. The remainder of the letter, dealing with Spain, is in Gooch and Temperley, 
British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914 (London, 1932), VIII, 48, ed. note. 

16 This view was evidently not in accordance with that of the cabinet at the time. 
In his decisive dispatch on the subject of June 10, 1863, Earl Russell writes that the 
British government is “not insensible of the value of Corfu as a military and naval 
station” (Accounts and papers, 1863, LX XIV, 387 [C. 3185]). The security lay in de- 
molishing the fortifications and placing the harbor in the hands of a small power. The 
views of experts on the strategic importance of Corfu are at once notorious and unani- 
mous. Napoleon and Nelson both insisted upon this point, and their view has prevailed 
since with military and naval experts. 
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ty’s Government accepted the declaration of the will of the 
Ionian Assembly as the most competent organ of the people in 
those Islands; and I do not think they could do more. Her 
Majesty’s Government did not invite and I do not think by 
their acts they have ever given their sanction or expressed con- 
currence in the favourite modern doctrine of Plebiscite, or, as 
we should call it, national suffrage.”"!” This was an obvious con- 
demnation of Napoleon’s use of the plebiscites in Italy and in 
the case of Nice and Savoy during 1860. 

It might be added that Derby and Disraeli condemned the 
cession in public, as did the British ambassador at Constanti- 
nople in secret.!® 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


17 March 18, 1864, in Hansard, Parliamentary debates, 3d ser., CLX XIV, 382. 


18 Report from Apponyi, No. 91D, December 9, 1863, referring to an interview with 
Sir Henry Bulwer, Wiener Staats-Archiv, Berichte aus England, VIII, 67. For Derby 
and Disraeli, see Hansard, Parliamentary debates, 3d ser., CLXTX, 35-40, 92-97. It is 
remarkable that Sir Edward Bulwer (afterward Lord Lytton), who had actually been 
responsible for sending Gladstone out to the Ionian Islands, never gave any explanation 
of his views on the subject in the commons during the debates. 
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modern Greek history in the ‘‘Gennadeion” at Athens since the pub- 

lication of my article! in December, 1930. Since that date there have 
been added to the library, 4,413 volumes on various subjects, including some 
duplicates; viz., 1,692 purchased or presented, exclusive of 945 volumes from 
the library of the late German scholar, Gerland, and 1,776 presented by 
Mme Gennadius after the death of her husband. Larger funds have enabled 
the present librarian, Mr. Clarence G. Lowe, to make greater acquisitions 
than was possible for his predecessor, and his termination of the catalogue 
has made the library more accessible to students. 

Of these additions to the shelves, a considerable number deal with Greek 
history since 1821. The war of independence is represented by D. Louko- 
poulos, ‘O PouyeAuwrns xareravos tov 1821 (Athens, 1931); K. Strupp, Die 
Beziehungen zwischen Griechenland und der Tiirkei von 1820-1830 (Breslau, 
1932); Princess Helene Ypsilanti’s monograph on “‘Metternichs Stellung zum 
griechischen Freiheitskampf” (typewritten copy, unpublished); and G. 
Remerand’s biography of Ali de Tebelen (Paris, 1929). There are also three 
works on Capo d'Istria: ‘H ’E@vxy Luveidnois tod Karodiorpiov xal 4 
*EXAnvixy TAG@ooa (Athens, 1932) and his correspondence with the Swiss 
Philhellene, Eynard (1826-31) (Athens, 1929-30), both published by the 
Corfiote archivist, Count Spyros Theotokes; and ‘Iwavvns Kazodiorpias 
(Athens, 1932) by D. Gatopoulos, the aide-de-camp of former President 
Zaimes, who contributes interesting articles on modern Greek history to the 
Athenian newspaper ‘Eoria. P. Kontogiannes has issued a collection of His- 
torical documents relating to the Greek Revolution (Athens, 1927); and S. 
Laskaris, a nephew of the late Professor Andreades, a treatise on Philhellen- 
ism in Germany during the Greek Revolution (Athens, n.d.), a subject also 
treated by Karl Dietrich in two volumes: Aus Briefen und Tagebiichern zum 
deutschen Philhellenismus 1821-28 (Hamburg, 1928) and Deutsche Philhel- 
lenen in Griechenland 1821-1832 (Hamburg, 1929). Besides a collection of 
American philhellenic papers there are two volumes edited by Laura E. 


1 “Modern Greek history in the ‘Gennadeion,’ ”’ Journal of modern history, II (1930), 
612-28. 


4h following are some of the principal additions to the department of 
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Richards, Letters and journals of Samuel Gridley Howe (2 vols.; Boston, 1902-9), 
the American Philhellene who is also the subject of a short biography by D. P. 
Kalogeropoulos, one of the librarians of the chamber of deputies, Livroyos 
Bioypadiarod Layovnd Xaov (Athens, 1935). Of Byroniana there are Harold 
Nicolson, Byron. The last journey, April, 1823 (London, 1924), and official 
accounts of the Byron centenary at Missolonghi in 1924, which the present 
writer attended. There have been added five volumes of the Archives of 
Lazaros and George Kontouriotes, edited by A. Lignos (Athens, 1920-27); J. L. 
Comstock, History of the Greek Revolution (2d ed.; New York, 1828); William 
Martin Leake, An historical outline of the Greek Revolution (London, 1826). A 
relative of the founder of the,library, A. Gennadios, has also contributed an 
item to this period, La Gréce moderne et la guerre de Vindépendence (Paris, 
1897), published in the same year as W. A. Phillips’ handbook, The war of 
Greek independence (New York, 1897). To that period also belong such books 
on local history as Philip Argenti, Expedition of Colonel Fabvier to Chios (Lon- 
don, 1934) and The massacres of Chios (London, 1932), and C. P. Castanis, 
History of the massacres of the Greeks on the island of Scio by the Turks (Phila- 
delphia, 1850). The discussion aroused over the purchase of ships in America 
provoked in 1826 from their purchaser, A. Contostavlos, a Narrative of the 
material facts relating to the building of the two Greek frigates (New York, 
1826). Another pamphlet deals with this subject, a sequel to which is the his- 
tory of the Greek navy, Xpovxa rov ‘EAAnvxod B Nayrixod 1833-1873 
(Athens, 1923), by Commander Demetrios G. Phokas. 

Coming to the period of the first dynasty, we find the recent book by K. 
Bires, Ta rp@ra cxéd:arav ’AOnvav [The first plans of Athens] (Athens, 1933), 
the present writer’s lecture on The early years of modern Athens, and the re- 
print of his article from History in December, 1934, on ““The centenary of 
Athens as capital.”” An anonymous “eye-witness” describes in 1863 Le 
gouvernement et l’'administration en Gréce depuis 1833, i.e., during the whole 
reign of Otho; and a volume contains the Actes de alliance et de la cour de 
Bavarie, relatifs a U'ét. blissement d'un gouvernement en Gréce, published in 1843, 
the year of the revolution which established a constitutional system. A copy 
of ‘H xaroxn [The occupation], a play by a modern dramatist, depicts the 
occupation of the Piraeus by the Anglo-French troops at the time of the 
Crimean War. 

The union of the Ionian Islands and the part taken therein by Trikoupes 
are the subject of a monograph by the above-mentioned S. Th. Laskaris, 
‘O Xapidraos Tpixotrns xal » “Evwois ris ‘Erravnoov (Athens, 1930), 
while D. P. Kalogeropoulos has compiled a bibliography, Kepxvpaix?) BiSdx- 
oypadia (Athens, 1935), of what has been published about Corfu between 
1900 and 1930. From the long reign of George I there are the ten interesting 
letters, in 1909-11, from that sovereign to Romanos, then Greek minister in 
London, published by him at Athens in 1935 under the title of ’Emicrodai 
ris "A. M. rod Baotdéws Tewpryiou rod A’, from which it appears that, after 
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the military revolution at the Goudi barracks, Queen Alexandra of England 
urged her brother to abdicate and live, as his grandson, George LI, afterward 
lived, in England. With these may be compared his son Constantine’s cor- 
respondence, A king’s private letters (London, 1925), published by Mark Kerr, 
and his younger son Nicholas’ two books, in English, My fifty years (London, 
1926) and Political memoirs 1914-1917 (London, 1928). About the Cretan 
insurrections, which formed so prominent a feature of George I’s reign, there 
are Sp. Zambeliou and K. Kritoboulides, ‘Ioropia trav "Eravacracewv rns 
Kpyrns (Athens, 1897); an essay under the pseudonym of Ypsiloritis, The 
situation in Crete in 1896; and I. D. Mourellos, Kpnrixai Buoypadia: (Athens, 
1931). The Macedonian question, so prominent at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, is represented by Jacques Ancel, La Macédoine (Paris, 1931), author of 
Manuel historique de la question d’ Orient (Paris, 1923) and Peuples et nations 
des Balkans (Paris, 1930); V. Colocotronis, La Macédoine et Hellénisme (Paris, 
1919); H. N. Brailsford, Macedonia, its races and their future (London, 1906); 
W. Jacob, Die Mazedonische Frage (Berlin, 1932); J. Ivanoff, La question 
macédonienne (Paris, 1921); A. Gescke, Die deutsche Politik in der Maze- 
donischen Frage (Danzig, 1932). The Greeks of today, that is to say of the 
early years of George I, by C. Tuckerman, the first of the twenty-one United 
States’ ministers to Greece, who was there from 1868 to 1871, first published 
in 1878 and reissued in 1886, should be read not here but in the copy with 
Finlay’s marginal notes preserved in the Finlay library. The history of the 
language question, which caused two disturbances in Athens—the ‘“‘Gospel 
riots” in 1901, and the “‘Oresteia riots” of 1903—and is not yet settled, for 
the new royalist government has altered the schoolbooks to the “‘pure”’ idiom, 
is told by A. E. Megas, ‘Ioropia rod yAwoo.xod Znthuaros (Athens, 1925). 
The founder of the library was such a “‘purist” that, when the writer heard 
him speak at its inauguration, he seemed to be listening to classical Greek. 
On the “‘vulgar” side of this question there is G. Rouillard, Notice biographique 
et bibliographique de Jean Psichari (Melun, 1930). Of Greco-Italian relations 
in connection with the occupation of the Dodecanese in 1912, there are books 
by Sk. Zervos, ‘H Awéexavnoos (Athens, 1930); M. D. Volonakis, The island 
of Roses and her eleven sisters (London, 1922); and R. Burrows, The fate of 
the Aegean Islands, reprinted from the Manchester Guardian, showing a differ- 
ent state of feeling from that described by the well-known publicist K. Kero- 
filas in La Grecia e ’ Italia nel Risorgimento italiano (Florence, 1918). To this 
reign belong in great part the memoirs of the late Sir Robert Graves, who was 
a member of the British consular service at Salonika during the Macedonian 
muddle and in Crete during the High Commissionership of Prince George— 
in fact, in all the Storm centers of the Near East: 1879-1929 (London, 1933), 
as the book is aptly called.? Of topical interest is the printed text of the con- 
stitution of 1911, which has recently been temporarily revived by the abo- 


2 Reviewed in the Journal of modern history, VI (1934), 213-15. 
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lition of the republican constitution of 1927. The book of M. Dendias, La 
question cypriote aux points de vue historique et de droit international (Paris, 
1934), has also been reviewed in this Journal.* 

The Balkan wars of 1912-13 produced a considerable literature, including 
Raymond Poincaré’s Les Balkans en feu 1912 (Paris, 1926), and the Report of 
the international commission to inquire into the causes and conduct of the Balkan 
Wars (Washington, 1914). One result of the first of them, the capture of 
Chios, is described by Philip Argenti in Chius liberata (London, 1934). The 
highly controversial period of Constantine’s reigns and the attitude of Greece 
in the Great War are treated from various standpoints in such books as 
Auguste Gauvain, L’affaire gréque (Paris, 1917); S. B. Chester, Life of 
Venizelos (London, 1921); L. Maccas, Ainsi parla Venizelos (Paris, 1916); 
R. Puaux, Ainsi partit Venizelos (Paris, 1923); V. J. Seligman, The victory of 
Venizelos (London, 1920); Crawford Price, Venizelos and the war (London, 
1917); Paxton Hibbert, Constantine I and the Greek people (New York, 1920); 
Demetra Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth Brown), Constantine: king and traitor (Lon- 
don, 1918); J. S. Willmore, The story of King Constantine (London, 1919); 
H. Massis and E. Helsey, La trahison de Constantin (Paris, 1921); the anony- 
mous German monograph, Die Vertreibung des Kénigs Konstantin von 
Griechenland (Munich, 1918); S. Cosmin, L’Entente et la Gréce pendant la 
grande guerre (Paris, 1926); and G. Melas, Ex-King Constantine and the war 
(London, 1920). The Documents diplomatiques 1913-1917 (Athens, 1917) have 
often been quoted. The king’s first deposition is described in a contemporary 
pamphlet Le départ du roi Constantin. The Macedonian campaign is repre- 
sented by L. Villari, The Macedonian campaign (London, 1922), from the 
Italian standpoint; Armee-ober-Kommando Mazedonien, from the German; 
Col. F. Feyler, La campagne de Macédoine 1917-1918 (2 vols.; Geneva, 1920- 
21); Jacques Ancel, Les travaux et les jours de larmée d’ Orient (1916-1918) 
(Paris, 1920) from the French. The surrender of Rupel in 1916 is discussed 
in L’affaire de Roupel. Apologie de M. Etienne Scouloudis (Geneva, 1920), 
the prime minister usually held responsible for it. General Sarrail, Mon com- 
mandemant en Orient 1916-1918 (Paris, 1920), Dartige du Fournet, Souvenirs 
de guerre (Paris, 1920); Raymond Recouly, M. Jonnart en Gréce el l' abdication 
de Constantin (Paris, 1918); and General Regnault, La conquéte d’ Athénes 
(Paris, 1919), also treat of these stormy years, when Greece was divided into 
two camps. Of the anonymous Handbooks prepared under the direction of the 
historical section of the foreign office (London, 1919), four—those on Greece, 
Macedonia, Montenegro, and Serbia—were partly written by the present au- 
thor, who, when he asked their editor, the late Sir George Prothero, how much 
knowledge of these countries he might assume in the British delegates to the 
Paris Peace Conference, for whose use they were intended, received the 
laconic reply: “None!” This may account for certain remarkable frontiers, 


3 Ibid., VII (1935), 389. 
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for one delegate did not know where Smyrna was and another ‘‘could not find 
Dalmatia on the map”! The official Greek case is here found in Greece before 
the Conference (London, 1919) by “‘Polybius,” the pseudonym of D. Kalopo- 
thakes, the distinguished Greco-American publicist who was long chief of 
the press bureau of the Greek ministry of foreign affairs. There is also an 
anonymous pamphlet, La Gréce devant le Congrés de la Paix (n.d.). The 
disastrous campaign in Asia Minor is described by I. Konstantinosc, H 
Mixpac.arixy xataotogn, (Athens, 1934); the share of the cavalry in it, 
A. Chrysochoos, Td ’EXAnvixdv immixdy xara thy Mixpaciatixny exorpareiav 
1919-22 (Athens, 1934); and the massacre of Smyrna, by L. Oeconomis, The 
martyrdom of Smyrna and eastern Christendom (London, 1923); while A. J. 
Toynbee, who acted there as correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, dis- 
cussed The western question in Greece and Turkey (London, 1922). The Lau- 
sanne Conference on Near Eastern affairs 1922-1923 (London, 1923), which 
gave Greece her present frontiers, is an important title. The exchange of 
populations and the work of the Refugees’ Settlement Commission, one of the 
most successful achievements in recent Greek history, can be studied in S. 
Ladas, Exchange of minorities. Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey (New York, 
1932); A. Hadzopoulos, Die Fliichtlingsfrage in Griechenland (Athens, 1927); 
and C. Eddy, Greece and the Greek refugees (London, 1931), the last of the 
three American presidents of the Commission. J. L. Barton has told the 
Story of Near East relief, 1915-1930 (New York, 1930). G. J. Abbott, author 
of Turkey, Greece and the great powers (London, 1916), summed up the relations 
between Greece and the Allies (London, 1923). Sir Basil Thomson has taken 
a rather partisan view, from the royalist side, in The Allied secret service in 
Greece (London, 1931). But the time has not come to write the history of 
the war period in Greece sine ira et studio, although the supplementary vol- 
ume of the new edition of Paparrhegopoulos’ great ‘Ioropia rod ‘EAAnviKod 
“Eévous (Athens, 1932) by the late Professor Karolides‘ attempted to do so 
under the watchful eye of his publisher. For the first reign of George II there 
is St. Nicologlou, L’affaire de Corfou et la Société des Nations (Dijon, 1925), a 
treatise on the Italian bombardment of Corfu. An admirable American 
treatise by Edith P. Stickney tells of Southern Albania or northern Epirus in 
European international affairs 1912-1923 (Stanford University, 1926). 

The republican era, which followed the departure of George II in Decem- 
ber, 1923, and ended nearly twelve years later with his restoration, is illus- 
trated by E. G. Mears, Greece today: the aftermath of the refugee impact (Stan- 
ford University, 1926); by Mrs. B. Cunliffe-Owen, Silhouettes of republican 
Greece (London, 1928), the work of the wife of an official of the Refugees 
Settlement Commission; by John Mavrogordato, a Greek resident in London 
and therefore more independent of party, in a portion of his Modern Greece: 
a chronicle and a survey 1800-1931 (London, 1931); and by the present writer 


4 Ibid., IV (1932), 484-85. 
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in the latter part of The Ottoman Empire and its successors (Cambridge, 1934), 
which has since been extended to 1936. A pleasant interlude to the political 
conflicts of this period was furnished by the Rupert Brooke celebration at 
Athens and Skyros, commemorated in Hommage a Rupert Brooke (Athens, 
1931). Another English poet, who lives in Greece, Mrs. G. Laurence Groom, 
has a volume of poetry here, Grecian nocturne (London, 1923), which has won 
high praise from Greek critics. An official account of Greece in 1933, La 
Gréce actuelle (Athens, 1934), was reviewed in this Journal,’ there is to be an 
English edition. 

The autobiographies include the first volume of General Paraskeuopoulos’ 
important military and political memoirs, ’Avauvnoes, 1896-1920 (Athens, 
1933); those of the great benefactor, Andreas Syngros (Athens, 1908); and 
those of A. Rangabes (Athens, 1930). Gennadius contributed his own biog- 
raphy of Demetrius Galanos, the Greek Indologist (Oxford, 1908), a monument 
to whom is being erected at Cawnpore. Numerous volumes deal with the 
Balkans and the eastern question. A. Andreades has contributed La poli- 
tique orientale de l Angleterre (Athens, 1982); W. M. Gewehr, The rise of na- 
tionalism in the Balkans, 1800-1930 (New York, 1931); E. Rathmann, Die 
Balkanfrage 1904-1908 und das Werden der Tripleentente (Halle, 1932); Noel 
Buxton and C. L. Leese, Balkan problems and European peace (London, 1919); 
G. Campbell, A handy book on the Eastern Question (London, 1876), as it pre- 
sented itself in 1876, about which period there is the admirable recent work of 
R. W. Seton-Watson, Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern Question (London, 
1935), based on first-hand information and long study of the subject. Albert 
Lybyer, Question of the Near East (New York, 1921), is followed by M. Pernot, 
Les Balkans nouveaux (Paris, 1929). The indefatigable Rumanian historian 
and former premier, Nicolas J orga, contributed Histoire des états balkaniques 
jusqu’a 1924 (Paris, 1925), and Edith Durham, one of the protectresses of 
Albania, Twenty years of Balkan tangle (London, 1920); R. Malzkern, Die 
deutsche Balkanpolitik in den neunziger Jahren des vorigen Jahrhunderts 
(Cologne, 1932), explains the kaiser’s support of Turkey against Greece in 
the war of 1897. A. Hasenclever deals with an earlier crisis in Die orientalische 
Frage in den Jahren 1838-1841 (Leipzig, 1914); M. W. Tyler shows the rela- 
tions of the European powers and the Near East (Minneapolis, (1925); H. N. 
Howard outlines The partition of Turkey (Norman, Oklahoma, 1931); C. 
Evelpidi describes Les états balkaniques (Paris, 1930) from the Greek stand- 
point of that year; R. Rankin has published two volumes on The inner history 
of the Balkan War (London, 1930). The modern attempt to form a Balkan 
union, of which A. Papanastasiou, the first premier of the Hellenic republic 
was the leading spirit, is outlined in Th. G. Pephanes ‘H cééa rijs Badxavixijs 
évwoews Kal ai Badkxavixal dracxées (Athens, 1933) and “ExxAnots zepi 
Badxavixns ‘Ovoorovéias [Appeal for a Balkan confederation]. Six volumes 


5 Tbid., VI (1934), 370-71. 
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contain the collection of the Revue historique du Sud-Est européen edited by 
Nicolas Jorga (Bucharest, 1931-36). There are 482 pamphlets, some on the 
subject of this article, others miscellaneous. 

Outside politics, which play so large a part in Greek life, there is the first 
volume of the unfinished ‘Ioropia ris Avroxepadou ’ExxAnoias ris ‘EAXG6os 
(Athens, 1925) by Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, the scholarly Archbishop 
of Athens and All Greece, the present head of the church. Gennadius has 
contributed his own Sketch of the history of education in Greece (Edinburgh, 
1925), of which his father, ‘‘the teacher of the nation,” was one of the prota- 
gonists. A recent development under Greco-American auspices, Athens Col- 
lege, finds mention in Ko\\éy.ov ’AOnvadv 1925-1935 (Athens, 1935). A wider 
field of American work is outlined by F. A. Ross, C. Fry, and others in The 
Near East and American philanthropy (New York, 1929). H. P. Fairchild de- 
scribes Greek immigration to the United States (New Haven, 1911); and Thomas 
Burgess writes of the Greeks in America (Boston, 1913), as does A. Politis 
of L’Hellénisme et l Egypte moderne (Paris, 1929-30). The history of the 
Greek Military College, ‘Ioropia ris DxoXjs TSv EveAridwv (Athens, 1933), 
by E. K. Stasinopoulos, completes the section on education. Two experienced 
journalists, A. Daskalakis and N. Moschopoulos,‘ late director of the official 
press bureau, are represented by La presse neo-hellénique (Paris, 1930) and 
La presse dans la renaissance balkanique (Paris, 1930), respectively. Bibliog- 
raphies abound: L. Savadjian, Bibliographie balkanique (Paris, 1931-34); the 
List of the works in the New York Public Library relating to the Near Eastern 
Question and the Balkan states (New York, 1910); and the first number of the 
recent ‘EAAnvix? BiBX\voypadia (Athens, 1931). 

Since the foregoing was written in December, 1935, additional books have 
been acquired, including the first volume of the Ko.voSovdeurix) ‘Ioropia 
ths “EXAabos, 1452-1843 (Athens, 1935) by Demetrios A. Petrakakos, who 
has studied the ‘“‘Parliamentary history of Greece” from the unpublished 
documents and illustrated it with numerous portraits; the first section of the 
third volume of the ‘Ioropia r7s Kpnrns (Athens, 1935), by Panagiotes K. 
Kriares, containing the story of “‘the great Greek island” from 1830 to ‘‘the 
great insurrection of 1866”; and Un Napoléonide mort pour la Gréce. Paul- 
Marie Bonaparte (Paris, 1935), by S. Pappas of the Greek foreign office, a 
specialist in Napoleonic literature. Theodor Harakambides contributes a 
treatise in German on Greek education, Die Schulpolitik Griechenlands 1821- 
1835 (Breslau, 1935); G. Ladas, a bibliographical study on Koraes, Bi8X- 
oypadixal Epevvar avadepduevat els 7d Epyov Tov ’Adayavriov Kopan (Athens, 
1934); and S. Allen, The Turkish transformation (Chicago, 1935). 

Among the recent acquisitions are several works on the Jews in Greece and 
the Levant, such as S. Rosanes, Histoire des Juifs de ! Empire ottoman (Tel- 
Aviv, 1930); J. Nehaura, Histoire des Israelites de Salonique (3 vols.; Paris 


6 Tbid., III (1931), 309-10. 
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and Salonika, 1935-36); A Galanté, Turcs et Juifs (Istanbul, 1932); a His- 
toire des Juifs de Rhodes, Chios, Cos, etc. (Istanbul, 1935); and a treatise by 
C. M. Crews on the Spanish spoken by the Thessalonian Jews, Recherches sur 
le Judéo-espagnol (Paris, 1935). The history of Greece and the other succes- 
sion states is brought down to February, 1936, in the fourth edition of the 
writer’s The Ottoman Empire and its successors (Cambridge, 1936). Professor 
Harold Temperley’s valuable volume, England and the Near East. The Crimea 
(London, 1936); V. J. Puryear’s International economics and diplomacy in the 
Near East. A study of British commercial policy in the Levant, 1834-1853 (Stan- 
ford University, California, 1935); and D. E. Lee, Great Britain and the 
Cyprus Convention policy of 1878 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1934) are 
there; G. Hofmann in the second volume of his Vescovadi cattolici della Grecia 
(Rome, 1936) treats of the Catholic bishopric of Tenos, the former Venetian 
island, of which the present Latin archbishop is a native. C. Vulcan writes of 
Le pacte balkanique (Paris, 1934); David Harris narrates the Diplomatic his- 
tory of the Balkan crisis of 1875-1878 (Stanford University, California, 1936) ; 
Y. Fehnii, La révolution ottomane, 1908-10 (Paris, 1911); while K. S. Chandan 
describes Les nouveaux Balkans (Paris, 1934). A contribution to the language 
question is The Greek language in its evolution, by A. F. Semenov (London, 
1936). The parliamentary speeches of Venizelos from 1910 to 1914 are con- 
tained in ‘H KowoBovdevtixh ‘Ioropia rod ’EXevbepiov Benfédov [The 
parliamentary history of Eleutherios Venizelos], Vol. I (Athens, 1936). Greek 
history from the Venizelist standpoint is presented by the well-known pub- 
licist, Georgios Venteres, in ‘H ‘E\Aads Tod 1910-1920 (2 vols.; Athens, 1931). 
The latest books received are John W. Baggally, The Klephtic ballads in rela- 
tion to Greek history, 1715-1821 (Oxford, 1936); Robert J. Kerner and 
Henry N. Howard, The Balkan conferences and the Balkan entente, 1930-1935 
(Berkeley, California, 1936); and Sir Harry Luke, The making of modern 
Turkey: from Byzantium to Angora (London, 1936). 

The library has also received, as a legacy from the late Professor An- 
droutsos, a collection of books which, owing to legal formalities, had not been 
handed over to the librarian at the time of writing. But from the nature of 
the donor’s studies, it is thought that these books relate mostly to theology 
and, therefore, do not come within the scope of the present article. 

The chief periodicals dealing with this period have been brought up to date. 
Such is the condition of the ““Gennadeion” in the eleventh year of its existence 
and six years after my previous review. 


ATHENS, GREECE 
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A history of Europe. By H. A. L. Fisner, warden of New College, Oxford. 
Vol. I, Ancient and medieval; Vol. II, Renaissance, Reformation, reason; 
Vol. IIL, The liberal experiment. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. 
1-449; 450-804; 813-1268. $4.00 each. 

In an age of specialization few scholars would probably hazard a history of 
Europe of the present length. Mr. Fisher, however, does not deive deeply, 
and perhaps for that very reason he is generous, though not extravagant, in 
detail. If he does not always designate the facts of primary importance, he 
nevertheless displays a length (or shall we say breadth?) of reach that assures 
us of the great range of his knowledge. His earlier works, which included 
studies of the medieval empire, the early Tudor period, and Napoleonic 
Europe, show that this learned scholar never allowed a limited period to ab- 
sorbe his interest; and it would be hard to find a historian better qualified as 
a guide over the devious course of European history. His History of Europe 
is not intended as a textbook. But neither is its appeal limited to the scholar. 
The well-read adult who possesses an easy chair and a taste for history is 
afforded an opportunity of passing—say—three delightful evenings, and 
incidentally of adding much to his store of knowledge. 

Some readers may feel that the period from 1789 to the present is far too 
complex to receive but a third of the space. The author concerns himself but 
slightly with scientific discoveries, technological changes, economic stresses, 
and class struggles. He makes no attempt to elucidate the power of concen- 
trated wealth in modern society; his treatment of the period may be said to 
be rather conventional, on the whole. Yet we know by his casual allusions 
that he is conscious of the striking phenomena of the period; and at least, by 
narrowing his course, he makes the narrative swifter as well as simpler. 
No one has yet produced a so-called “‘history of civilization’ without leaving 
a confused impression. Mr. Fisher does not possess the necessary talent for 
organization that would be needed for such a purpose; but in vividness and 
clarity of expression he leaves the cultural historians far behind. 

In a work so crammed full of incident some factual errors are practically 
inevitable. The Cardinal of Lorraine was not murdered (the author means 
the Cardinal of Guise); France was not a party to that Treaty of Miinster 
which closed the Scheldt; Anne of Austria was not married to Cardinal 
Mazarin before the latter attained to power; the Bohemians at the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War were not predominantly Calvinist; there is a failure to 
distinguish between the doctrine of indulgences and its perversion by some of 
the agents who sold these benefits; but these and similar slips are of relatively 
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minor importance. One might similarly dissent from some of the author’s 
judgments. But to catalogue such things (certainly not a long list) would seem 
too much like pin-pricking in view of the length of the work, as well as of its 
high level of learning and balanced judgment. Much more fitting it is to 
commend his pen portraits and the weight he gives to personal and popular 
forces—a method which makes his narrative so human and so vivid. One of 
the finest portions of the work is the glimpse one gets of the popular mind in 
England at the end of the Tudor period. 

The only thing that the reviewer seriously questions is the allotment of so 
much more space to diplomacy and wars than to revolutions. The early course, 
as well as the significance, of the Industrial Revolution is rather meagerly 
treated, and there is little to suggest its later acceleration. Two and a half 
chapters dispose of the French Revolution (as against four and a half on 
Napoleon), and the ‘Glorious Revolution”’ of 1688 gets little more than men- 
tion. Its “‘clemency”’ (p. 692), by the way, might be questioned in view of the 
treatment of the Irish. More serious, however, is the hasty account of the 
Russian Revolution and of the vicissitudes in Germany since 1918. English 
historians do not like to treat of recent history and not without reason, but a 
general history of Europe which does not provide generous space for the two 
greatest upheavals born of the Great War gives an impression of evanescence 
at the end. 

“It is more probable that, like Disraeli, [Bismarck] had the deep conviction 
that, though the middle class might be liberal, democracy is Tory.” And 
again, “In a land of peasant proprietors [France] universal suffrage may well 
yield not a radical but a conservative result.”” Such evidences of shrewd pene- 
tration might lead one to wish that the author had given us more of his reflec- 
tions on the flaws in the “‘Liberal experiment.” A pronounced liberal himself, 
he seems hardly to realize how much liberalism has had to yield to the influ- 
ence of Marx. He seems on more solid ground when he deals with that 
undermining of authority that gave rise to the liberal tradition. But his 
search for liberal tendencies has led him, in the opinion of the reviewer, to 
give undue importance to the obstructiveness of the parlement of Paris in 
its relations with the French crown. (To give it a “‘right of veto” is, by the 
way, an overstatement.) There was not the slightest symptom of popular 
disturbance when the parlement was abolished in 1771; yet he had said that 
the parlement’s resistance to the royal authority had “‘familiarized the French 
people with a conception of constitutional government and popular sover- 
eignty.”’ As far as “‘popular sovereignty” is concerned, this was no more the 
desire of these privileged judges than it was the object of the nobles who forced 
the convoking of the estates general. But Mr. Fisher does not write a brief 
for liberalism; nor does he try to mask its follies. The interest of the French 
public is not in politics, he affirms (they are too kaleidoscopic and too trivial), 
but in drama, current literature, and the salon. We can hardly quarrel with 
his belief that England has developed the most enlightened institutions. 
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The author’s patriotism is evident, but he keeps it well in leash. He cer- 
tainly differs from many of his countrymen in not writing European history 
as though the continent were alien and forbidding, to be scanned from a 
strictly British point of view. So even is his temper that one seldom discovers 
bias. He does not sympathize with the Poles (why Englishmen have never 
been interested in the Poles is something of an enigma); and he does not 
especially like Nicolai Lenin, Woodrow Wilson, or the American people; but 
if he does, indeed, chide the hectic materialism of today, one may find it rather 
difficult to confute him. A kindly tolerance, on the whole, pervades his judg- 
ments. 

Mr. Fisher’s work is, in short, an illuminating survey. Its tone is never 
dogmatic, and its style has an ease and charm that require no attempt to be 
epigrammatic. We may describe it as a swiftly moving narrative, deftly inter- 
spersed with interpretation. It is not unsafe to predict for it a long period of 
usefulness. The reviewer, having finished reading these volumes and having 
pored over some of its pages once again, asked himself this question: why do 
so few American scholars write like this? Is it defective training in English 
composition or an habitual devaluation of the art of presentation? 

T. W. Riker 
University of Texas 





The history of western civilization. By Harry Eimer Barnss, Pu.D., lecturer 
on the history of civilization, New School for Social Research, New York, 
and Henry Davin, M.A., instructor in history, College of the City of New 
York. Vol. II. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Pp. 1170. $3.75. 


In the preface of this uneven book, Dr. Barnes explains that he is passing 
on the torch he received from Professors Robinson, Shotwell, and Giddings. 
He indicates his qualifications, especially his long study of sociology. He is 
free from “‘any preconceived idea of human evolution” and believes that his- 
tory should be presented in its full length and breadth, not with “‘the narrow- 
ness and superficiality” of the nineteenth-century historians. His table of 
contents is unusual, beginning with capitalism, the middle class, and rational- 
ism and ending (after 1918) with a long section including chapters on finance 
capitalism, the crisis in democracy, and intellectual trends of the twentieth 
century. 

Like Macaulay, Freeman, Lecky, Guizot, Leroy-Beaulieu, and Ranke, Mr. 
Barnes has done his own best to introduce independent intelligence into the 
writing of history. He gives attention to the Mongols, the maritime discov- 
eries, the unique importance of the modern middle class, and is generally quite 
aware of economic forces and intellectual currents. His mind, though often 
discursive, makes some brilliant touchdowns in the present, as when he shows 
that the absolutism of the present state exceeds the absolutism of seventeenth- 
century monarchs, and when h : closes his excellent sections on censorship and 
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tolerance by showing that the freedom for which men struggled in the seven- 
teenth century is now defended by the American Civil Liberties Union. He 
has two chapters of admirable, independent reasoning on the great War and 
the world after it: very direct words on the question, ‘‘Who wanted war?” 
(pp. 592-93), on propaganda and our continued gullibility, and on certain 
stark results of the war—excellent chapters for one who is already familiar 
with the chief events. The last third of the work treats of present conditions, 
especially in the United States; these chapters are too long, too statistical, 
and logically not complete, but they raise essential problems like absentee 
financing, business losses, and racketeering (pp. 798-803, 822-26, 833-35). 
So through the book the author often leaves the beaten track and dares his 
own way; his bold strokes will delight mature readers much as Wells’s Out- 
line delighted them in the early twenties. 

But after the strong preface and table of contents, and between the bold 
strokes, the workmanship is weak, jolting, and disappointing. Many sections 
and paragraphs fall away from the rest of the work; the chapters on thought 
crumble into separate little articles on the chief thinkers. The style, so vital 
to an introductory book, is often too sociological, cumbered with long, gray, 
abstract words which are too broad to express a particular subject like history. 
The book is full of long quotations, few of them any lighter than the author’s 
style. In other places the reader feels the faults of the facile public speaker— 
poor arrangement, repetition, disproportionate emphasis, and logical incom- 
pleteness. The book will encourage some of the persistent faults of student 
papers. At other times, however, the style becomes crisp, standard narrative, 
with perhaps a panorama or a telling comparison or a swift piece of reasoning 
that rewards one for heavy pages elsewhere. 

Even the matter is often not clearly handled and leaves an uncertain im- 
pression. In general Mr. Barnes lavishly omits battles and treaties, dropping 
out all of Napoleon’s diplomacy and campaigns (while writing fully of Na- 
poleon’s permanent work). But many other omissions seem less defensible. 
From the opening chapter on the expansion of Europe the student would not 
learn of Columbus’ second voyage; later (p. 87) he would read that by 1603 
England was “‘a leading naval and colonizing nation”; but he would not infer 
from either chapter that Spain had any important colonies in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. In the section covering the French Revolution, the 
failure of the constitutional monarchy is recounted without mentioning the 
flight of the king or the rise of the federated Jacobin clubs. The year 1848 in 
Paris is narrated without the June Days, the Russian revolution of 1904-5 
without Red Sunday or the labor movement. The Russian revolution is re- 
counted again, some eight hundred pages later, with emphasis upon the labor 
movement but without mention of the decisive general strike. Of the Peace 
Conference, Mr. Barnes says that Wilson “‘faced the hard-bitten diplomats,” 
but he does not mention the time or the place or the other three persons of the 
conference that drew most of the disputed boundaries of the present world. 
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Such accounts, with their crucial omissions, are unconsciously supplemented 
by the informed reader, but they leave the beginner either puzzled or satisfied 
with one-sided pictures of great events. Indeed, a book in such need of 
revision should not be required of freshmen. The two familiar volumes by 
Breasted and Robinson (Ancient times and Western Europe), though shorter 
than Mr. Barnes’s two volumes, would give the students a much b-tter uader- 
standing of times, places, and events. 

In this volume, however, the accuracy of factual statement is remarkably 
high for a first edition; it shows much careful industry on the part of one or 
both of the authors. Maps and index are good. The bibliographies are very 
complete, though so scarcely supplied with comments as to leave the beginner 
bewildered. The chief inaccuracies of the book come from the author’s desire 
to stretch a point or his weakness for a startling statement: his view of 
Poincaré’s plots is an effort to place the chief war-guilt west of the Rhine; 
his amazing account of the Battle of the Marne is not confirmed by the mili- 
tary histories, e.g., Cruttwell. The book is marred by many such statements. 
Nevertheless, though one hesitates to give to youth a guide who sometimes 
overplays his hand, at other times strains for effect, and is always in a hurry, the 
reviewer believes that on the whole, and usually on the most important points, 
this book is notably fair and sound in its judgments—much more so than the 
author’s Genesis of the World War. 

The “‘reorganization” of matter in this volume indicates the idea of history 
now held by some educators. The older view was that written history moves 
in generations or centuries, in a country or group of countries, and that, while 
it draws wisdom from the analytical social sciences, it is essentially a human- 
istic study, a story of men and women as they met actual situations; it may 
flash a light on the present and it needs critical intelligence in the telling, but 
it should not lose the warmth and charm of a human story (e.g., Lecky, Mait- 
land, Lavisse). But the new plan of this book (i.e., of Volume II, not of Vol- 
ume I) implies that history need not recount even the most important periods 
of civilization in a balanced way, for it may tell of European expansion with- 
out the Spanish colonies, of the Long Parliament without its religious groups, 
of the American Revolution without the French alliance, because these topics 
are unnecessary to the story of our present middle class; it may tell of the 
eighteenth century and the French Revolution without the reforming writers, 
who happen to be divided between the two following chapters. It is not the 
chief aim of this volume to relate the past or to do justice to it, but rather to 
give a semi-scientific analysis of the chief institutions and movements of to- 
day, each viewed in the light of its past as drawn out of the anatomy of his- 
tory, while the past of mankind is dissolved from view. We read of progress, 
tolerance, potatoes, glassware, of the important effects of fustian upon com- 
merce, of nationalism, democracy, etc., rater than of the human beings 
concerned with them; and then we realize that the logical result of this 
method will be a series of articles on movements and on things, arranged in 
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one order by the writer, assigned in another order by the instructor, and ulti- 
mately reaching alphabetical order. Some of these articles will tell of types 
like explorers or bankers, and probably of individual thinkers (cogitat ergo est 
homo); but many of the articles will treat only impersonal things. Mr. 
Barnes’s book does not reach the logical outcome of his method but stands as 
a somewhat disjointed mixture of history and sociology, i.e., of the most par- 
ticular and the most general of the social studies. 

Of those who use this book, the college students will suffer much from its 
lack of artistic and definite narrative; but the mature readers, if not too con- 
ventional, will admire its keen, daring essays. 


Wa TER C. BARNES 
Smith College 





Economic history of Europe. By Hersert Heaton, professor of economic his- 
tory, University of Minnesota. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 775. 
$3.50. 

To make a one-volume survey of European economic history is by no means 
an easy task, and Professor Heaton must be complimented for having achieved 
a remarkable degree of success. The general proportions are admirable. 
Nearly one-third of the space is given to ancient and medieval times. Early 
modern times, 1500-1750, are more adequately treated than in any other one- 
volume text. Nearly half of the book is devoted to the last two centuries. 

To the present reviewer the organization of the latter half of the book 
seems unfortunate. Of the five chapters on the period from 1500 to 1750, two 
are devoted to developments in the separate countries, while three are topical 
in arrangement. Such a division is admirable; but the sixteen chapters of the 
latter half of the book are topical and trace developments in transportation, 
banking, and labor from 1700 or 1800 to the present. Such an arrangement has 
two disadvantages. In the first place, it fails to give an adequate conception 
of the general developments in the different countries. In the second place, 
the last two centuries form a very long and crowded period. To treat it as a 
single time unit obscures the essential characteristics of the traditional and 
convenient subperiods. For instance, the period since 1914 is not handled 
separately, but a few pages are added for that period to each of the topical 
chapters. Again, the Russian Revolution receives no unified treatment. 

Professor Heaton’s work is thoroughly up to date. Throughout he empha- 
sizes the continuity of economic history. To him capitalism is rightly not a 
phenomenon limited to the last century or even to the last four centuries, but 
one that can be traced back in certain of its manifestations to the later middle 
ages. So far does he carry this emphasis upon continuity, however, that he re- 
jects entirely the notion of an Industrial Revolution: “A revolution that was 
in preparation for two centuries and continued for more than another century 
may well seem to need a new label. It might almost be called a study in quick- 
ening slow motion” (p. 418). The influence of Professor Usher is apparent in 
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the excellent summaries of technical changes. Financial history is emphasized 
as it should be; and the sections on currency, banking, and business fluctua- 
tions are very good. The term “‘economic”’ is interpreted, however, rather 
narrowly; and ‘“‘social’”’ history is not stressed. The chapters on labor are 
sketchy, little attention is paid to class relationships; and such subjects as 
Truck Acts and Poor Laws are omitted. Also, very little space is given to the 
history of economic thought, even in its popular interpretations and influ- 
ence. Marxian socialism is not discussed in any detail, and Friedrich List is 
not mentioned. 

The book is very readable, and Professor Heaton is not ashamed to turna 
neat phrase. For instance (p. 550), ‘‘Railroads became a staple British ex- 
port, but the British system of private ownership did not export very readily.” 
Or again (p. 633), ‘“The elimination of submarginal production does not elimi- 
nate the submarginal producer. He still lives, with an appetite, unpaid debts, 
and a vote.” The excellent bibliographies at the end of the chapters should be 
commended, especially for the inclusion of recent magazine articles. There 
are no footnotes, but the name of the author is usually included in parentheses 
after a direct quotation. Unfortunately, however, sometimes such a name 
fails to appear in the chapter bibliography, i.e., Brinkmann and Hansen in 
chapter xxvii. The fairly numerous maps and charts are valuable. 


JoHuN G. GAZLEY 
Dartmouth College 





Osteuropa und deutscher Osten. Kleine Schriften zu ihrer Geschichte. By Orro 
Hoerzscu. Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1936. Pp. 432. Rm. 11.50. 


’ 


““Osteuropa,” as Professor Hoetzsch uses the term, comprises the vast 
region from the Elbe and the Saale eastward to the Ural Mountains. To 
Germans it has had for centuries a special interest as a region of German 
colonization or of the penetration of German influence. This region also forms 
a certain unity if one regards the growth within it of three mo-e or less ana- 
logous powerful state formations—Muscovite Russia, Poland-Lithuania, and 
Brandenburg-Prussia. It is a region to which Dr. Hoetzsch has given a life- 
long study as professor at the Academy of Posen from 1906 to 1912 and then 
at the University of Berlin until 1935. It is also a region which is likely to be 
of high political importance in the future. 

Starting with Otto Hintze’s well-known generalization that external factors 
are of decisive influence on the internal development of states, and that 
analogous foreign conditions tend to produce analogous state formations, 
Hoetzsch sketches a very interesting parallel between the growth of the 
Muscovite, Polish, and Prussian states to the end of the eighteenth century. 
The first and the last developed into great powers because their geographical 
extension fortunately did not exceed the governing task of their absolutist 
political institutions; Poland-Lithuania, however, though developing earlier 
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than the others and, like them, on a federalistic basis, eventually disappeared 
from the map of Europe, because the vastly extended Jagellon state, stretch- 
ing from sea to sea, did not develop social and political institutions competent 
to rule its vast area or to ward off its more compact and better-organized 
neighbors. Hoetzsch then proceeds with stimulating chapters comparing the 
feudal institutions and the federalistic-absolutist tendencies in the three states 
from their origins to the time of Napoleon. 

In a long chapter on Russian Turkestan the author combines the results 
of his scholarly researches and the personal impressions which he gathered in 
a visit to the region in 1912. He examines critically and cautiously, but not 
without sympathy, the Russian methods of colonial expansion and coloniza- 
tion and the prospects for freeing Russia from dependence on American cot- 
ton by increasing the production in Turkestan through irrigation. 

Three obituary essays discuss with fine feeling and insight the work of 
three men who have exercised notable influence in Osteuropa in recent years. 
In estimating the historical work of S. F. Platonov (d. 1933) and M. N. 
Pokrovsky (d. 1932), he points out that the former was exiled to Samara by 
the Bolshevists because of his conservatism, and the latter’s radicalism made 
prudent his absence from tsarist Russia from 1909 to 1917. Platonov, heading 
the Petersburg historical school and emphasizing facts and political history, 
and thereby differing from the more sociological Moscow school of Klyuchev- 
sky, had a spiritual affiliation with Ranke’s disciples. Pokrovsky, who moved 
steadily farther and farther to the Left, became eventually the official his- 
torical exponent of the Lenin and Stalin conception of history, and did great 
work in reorganizing historical studies in Bolshevist Russia—an evolution, 
says Hoetzsch, which increased his popularity in Russia but diminished his 
importance as a scholar. The third obituary essay, based in part, like the 
others, on personal acquaintance, describes the skilful but difficult work ac- 
complished by the German aristocrat, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau (d. 1928), 
as ambassador to proletarian Russia, in restoring more or less friendly rela- 
tions between the two great states in their common isolation after the war. 

Other chapters deal with the relations between Prussia and Poland, 1640- 
1715; the long, sad story of Prussia’s policy, vacillating between conciliation 
and Germanization, in her treatment of her Polish subjects in Posen and 
West Prussia from 1815 to 1914; and finally the new situation which has 
arisen in Osteuropa as a result of the advent of National Socialism and of 
Hitler’s treaty of 1934 for ten years of friendship and peace between Germany 
and Poland. 

Some of these articles had already appeared in various magazines; their 
scholarly background and timely character make their collection into a single 


volume very welcome. 
Sipney B. Fay 
Harvard Unwwersity 
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The rise of the Stewarts. By AGNes Mure Mackenzie, M.A., D. Lirt. New 

York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 398. $3.50. 

After a brief introduction, in which is traced the rise of the Stewarts, from 
Fleald or Flahault, who followed the Conqueror to England, and Alan, his son, 
“‘a Norman by culture and by blood a Breton,” whom Henry I made sheriff of 
Shropshire, Dr. Mackenzie devotes a chapter to the distressful reign of David 
II (1329-71). That serves as a background against which to portray the do- 
ings of Robert IT, the first Stewart king of Scots. From then on, the volume is 
a chronicle of the kings of Scotland to the death of James IV in 1513; its last 
chapter is a careful and critical account of Flodden field. It is much more than 
a series of biographies, though somewhat less than a history of Scotland. The 
relations of Scotland with France and with England, and something of its 
place in European affairs, are noted; legislation is not neglected; the church and 
the papacy are mentioned; the Scots’ universities and intellectual life receive 
brief but admirable treatment. Above all, the turbulence of the great houses, 
the sickening, insensate, and all-but-unceasing internecine strife, against 
which successive kings struggled and by which some of the ablest of them 
were struck down, engages the attention of the author and her readers. ‘‘So 
lang as the king is young, great men reignis at their awin libertie, oppressand 
all men,” quotes Dr. Mackenzie from the Chronicles of Lindsay of Pitscottie; 
and that sentence provides a key to understanding much of the evil that Scot- 
land suffered. 

There is a medieval French story—which Dr. Mackenzie does not tell—to 
the effect that when Satan took our Lord to a high mountain and showed and 
offered to give Him all the kingdoms of the earth, he covered Scotland with his 
thumb, in order that the force of the temptation might not be lessened. 
Though Dr. Mackenzie writes with enthusiastic loyalty, her narrative makes 
that story understandable. The réle which Scotland played in the later mid- 
dle ages was greater than some English historians have admitted; yet life in 
Scotland in those generations must have been harsh and drearily insecure for 
most folk, while the tempestuous selfishness and recurrent bad faith of the no- 
bility disrupted, time and again, the constructive achievements of the kings. 

It is unfortunate that this work is not so written as to be more easily read. 
Occasionally the author uses a phraseology that is cumbersome, not to say 
clumsy; at other times her genealogical interests divert her into byways where 
the reader loses himself, if only for a moment; there are places where a con- 
siderable familiarity with history seems to be assumed, while elsewhere the 
obvious is carefully explained. It is not a book to be read through at a sitting; 


but it is a book that is well worth the reading. 
A. H. Sweer 


Washington and Jefferson College 
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European civilization. Its origin and development. By various contributors. 
Under the direction of Epwarp Eyre. Vol. IV, The Reformation. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 754. $5.50. 


This volume is, in reality, a collection of books written by different authors 
and edited by Edward Eyre. The first is a general survey of the Reformation 
from about 1500 to 1648 (348 pages) by M. Cristiani, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Lyons. This is followed by three monographs: ““The Reformation in 
England” (141 pages) by F. M. Powicke; ““The Reformation in Scotland” (67 
pages) by W. E. Brown; and ““The Reformation in Ireland” (68 pages) by 
Myles V. Ronan. Then the editor has inserted a section entitled ‘‘Legislation 
of the change of religion,’ which gives summaries of the important legislative 
acts in England and excerpts from those in Scotland and Ireland. The volume 
ends with an essay on “Religious persecution” (63 pages) by C. Hollis. 

The chief contribution of the volume is that it presents a liberal Roman 
Catholic view of the Reformation. The title is misleading, for it is far from 
being a history of “European civilization” during the Reformation. The only 
aspect of civilization which is adequately treated is religion. Large fields of 
social activity are either ignored or only casually mentioned. For example, 
nothing is said about art and little is told about economic life. More than 
that, half the space is devoted entirely to English history—a disproportion of 
emphasis that makes the title “European” inappropriate. 

The fundamental purpose of the work is to provide a justification for the 
Roman Catholic church. This also is its chief weakness. Each author tries in 
his own way to show that the conditions existing in the Roman Catholic 
church at the time of the Reformation were not sufficient cause for the 
Protestant Reformation. This thesis leads them into a logical absurdity. 
They admit that there was a terrific explosion but deny that there were enough 
explosive materials to create it. In great social movements, such as the 
Protestant Reformation, large masses of people do not change their mores 
through perversity and stubbornness, as these authors would have us believe. 
They change only because powerful undercurrents have created new needs 
and the old institutions have proved unable to satisfy them. 

The history of ‘“The Reformation on the continent” by M. Cristiani is the 
weakest monograph in this collection. Evidences that it is unreliable are so 
numerous that there is space here to note only a few of them. He says that at 
the beginning of the ‘‘Protestant Revolution” ‘“The idea of nationality as a 
force in international politics was still undeveloped” (p. 6); that “‘serfdom was 
unknown in Germany before the sixteenth century” (p. 17), and that Bucer was 
a Wittenberg theologian (p. 97). With great care he explains that the Spanish 
Armada of 1588 was not ‘‘Great,” that it was not seriously injured by the 
English ships, that no disaster began until it had reached the northern part of 
the British Isles, and leaves the reader wondering how all the killed and 
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wounded mentioned during the account of the fight off Calais managed to get 
hurt. One is puzzled by the statement that Henry III of France after his 
assassination “lingered long enough to receive the Last Sacraments with 
abundant faith and piety, and died a better death than he had lived” (p. 258). 
The great movement of Anabaptism is hardly mentioned, and no adequate 
description is giverf of the organization of any of the Protestant sects. M. 
Cristiani has a special grudge against Luther and drags it into his narrative at 
the least excuse. Luther, he declares, “created nothing new”’ (p. 53); and yet 
later he tells us: ““Luther and Calvin invented new dogmas’”’ (p. 143). Such 
a mass of contradictions, misrepresentations, anachronisms, prejudices, and 
mistakes destroys all confidence in M. Cristiani’s work. 

Mr. Powicke has written an excellent essay on aspects of the Reformation 
in England. He shows a thorough knowledge of both English history and the 
English temperament. His discussion of the dissolution of the monasteries is 
particularly good. For example, he makes the wise conclusion that ‘“‘the 
‘spoliation’ did not imply a cataclysm so much as an infinite series of adjust- 
ments,”’ and adds, further along, that “‘the dissolution must have caused much 
suffering and inconvenience, but it did not create a proletariat” (p. 375). The 
account of the Reformation in Scotland by Mr. Brown is wordy, unreliable, 
and illogical. Mr. Ronan, in his treatment of Ireland, shows a gift for narra- 
tion but lacks the ability to estimate the significance of events. Christopher 
Hollis has traced the policy of the “Church” on religious persecution in an ex- 
cellent manner for such a brief account, but makes the error of distinguishing 
much too sharply between the policy of the church and the state. 

Hastincs EE.ts 
Ohio Wesleyan University 





The reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1603. By J. B. Buackx, Burnett-Fletcher pro- 
fessor of history, University of Aberdeen. (‘Oxford history of England.’’) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 448. $5.00. 

This, the second volume to appear of ““The Oxford history of England”’ 
series edited by Professor G. N. Clark, is the only one of fourteen volumes 
planned which is confined to a single reign. That fact alone bears eloquent 
testimony to the importance and significance in English history of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. In the preparation of his subject, Professor Black has 
at times followed a chronological arrangement—at times a topical one. The 
book contains twelve chapters, of which the first four carry the story of the 
reign down to 1575. Then follow chapters on Catholics and Puritans, the con- 
stitution, expansion, the economic and social revolution, and literature and 
thought. At chapter ix Professor Black resumes the chronological arrange- 
ment, which he carries through to the end of the reign in chapters x and xi. 
The last chapter is on Ireland. A useful bibliography, seven maps, and three 
genealogical tables are added in appendixes. 
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The best of the book is the first part of it. Chapter i provides a masterly 
exposition of the problems which faced Elizabeth at her accession; and the 
chapters immediately following are models of clear, concise, and accurate 
historical writing. One is conscious at the outset of a certain lack of sympathy 
with Elizabeth herself and a disposition to make the most of what may be 
charged against her. There is a suggestion, for example, that she knew what 
was going to happen to Amy Robsart before it happened (p. 44), and a definite 
leaning toward the position that Amy was deliberately murdered. Professor 
Neale thinks differently, and so does George Adlard, who has delved deeper 
into the matter than anyone else. Mr. Black goes so far as to say that, if Amy 
was murdered, “Elizabeth was just as much a party to it as Mary Stuart was 
to the Darnley murder. The only material difference between the two cases 
is that Mary married Bothwell . . . . and Elizabeth did not marry Dudley; 
but this was due to a difference of temperament, not of intention’”’ (p. 45). 
Surely this is carrying the matter very far and involves a series of assumptions 
that are, after all, merely assumptions. There is no sound evidence to support 
the contention that Elizabeth had foreknowledge of Amy’s murder, if it was 
murder; and no positive assurance of what her marital intentions were regard- 
ing Leicester. It is a little hard to believe that if she had made deep emotional 
commitments to him she could have kept him by her side twenty-five years 
after that without marrying him. So again with regard to the Rizzio murder 
Mr. Black writes: ‘‘Elizabeth was probably in the secret of the plot, and 
cognizant of every step taken by the conspirators from the inception of the 
murder to its execution” (pp. 74-75). The “probably” saves him, but the 
evidence in the case hardly justifies so strong a statement. 

His treatment of foreign affairs is excellent, though we could have done 
with a little less about the Low Countries and a little more about Scotland 
and France. In the case of Scotland particularly, both the vexing question of 
the succession and the influence of his Scottish background upon James, the 
actual successor, give to the affairs of that disordered country a significance 
which deserves more attention than Mr. Black has seen fit to bestow upon 
them. Altogether he devotes barely a dozen sentences to the whole question 
of the succession. So, too, in French affairs there is no coherent picture of 
Elizabeth’s steady underhand encouragement of the Huguenots in the re- 
ligious wars. As a matter of fact, this practice of feeding fires in her neigh- 
bors’ houses was the keynote to Elizabeth’s foreign policy during the last 
thirty years of her reign. 

In discussing the relations of England to the Dutch revolt, Mr. Black has 
missed the significance of two factors of very considerable importance—the 
virtual closing of the Antwerp money market in 1567 and the Dutch blockade 
of the Scheldt after the fall of Antwerp in 1585. During the first decade of 
Elizabeth’s reign she was a constant borrower at the Antwerp bourse, where 
practically all her short-term financing was done. At the same time Antwerp 
was the great emporium for the English cloth trade overseas. Within two 
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decades Elizabeth was forced to develop a new money market and a new 
continental outlet for the bulk of the English export trade. It is not easy to 
estimate the influence of these two pressing economic problems upon her 
foreign policy; but it was very considerable, and certainly it should not be 
ignored. 

Mr. Black’s description of English political institutions is, on the whole, 
exceedingly good, particularly his passages on Elizabethan parliaments. On 
the administrative side he is less strong. It is not true that the privy council 
“‘worked by committees” (p. 170), though it is true that a small informal, 
inside group of councilors did most of the business of the council. And it is 
not correct to say that Elizabeth ‘‘never attended”’ the meetings of the council 
(p. 170), though I have made that same misstatement myself in print; to be 
sure, she attended very infrequently. 

The chapter on matters economic is the only really weak part of the book. 
This is notably the case in Mr. Black’s treatment of the enclosure movement. 
It is untrue that the “‘acuteness of the crisis’’ over enclosures was past before 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign (p. 212), and to say that “‘the next century was 
not far advanced when all anti-inclosure legislation was definitely abandoned 
as unnecessary” (p. 215) is positively misleading. Anti-enclosure legislation 
was inspired by the crown and, generally speaking, ran counter to the eco- 
nomic interests of the country gentry who dominated the house of commons 
and who, as justices of the peace, were responsible for the enforcement of the 
law in the country. They always had the comfortable feeling that whatever 
legislation the queen might bully them into passing through parliament they 
could virtually nullify in the local courts. What happened in the seventeenth 
century was not that the need of laws against enclosure was less pressing but 
that the gentry, grown much more powerful under the Stuarts than they had 
been under the Tudors, would have no more of them. In fact, of course, en- 
closure went on at an accelerated pace as the strength of the crown diminished, 
and in its last phase was usually accomplished by statutory enactment. 

In the chapter on trade it is surprising to find only a casual mention of the 
Merchant Adventurers, who were easily the most important and the most 
powerful of all the Elizabethan companies, both in the world of trade and in 
the world of finance. There is only a single sentence on the Hansa merchants, 
who at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign carried on a very considerable part 
of the English overseas trade. And there is nothing at all about the Staplers, 
or about the rise of the joint stock company, which is one of the most sig- 
nificant of all the Elizabethan contributions to the development of modern 
economic organization. 

Mr. Black has also neglected to give adequate consideration to the im- 
portant changes which were taking place in the organization of industry, 
notably in the cloth industry; and because of this neglect he has quite missed 
the significance of the Statute of Apprentices, in which the official policy of 
the crown toward industry stood registered for at least two centuries. What 
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was actually happening was the rapid decay of the guilds on the one hand, 
and the rapid development of country industry outside guild control on the 
other. The drift in this direction proved to be irresistible, but it is to be noted 
that the Statute of Apprentices was designed to resist it. It was essentially a 
conservative measure and discloses an intent on the part of the government 
not to “‘remove obstacles” (p. 220) but to erect them; and not to “‘encourage 
enterprise’ in the direction in which it showed most promise, but to check it. 

There is not space to consider the other parts of this book with the attention 
they deserve. When every complaint has been registered, the book still re- 
veals a wide knowledge of the subject, a considerable capacity both in the 
selection and in the arrangement of material, and a style of writing which, at 
its best, is very good indeed. Mr. Black has given us one of the best short 


books now available on the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Conyers Reap 
University of Pennsylvania 





The Huguenot settlements in Ireland. By Grace LAw.ess Lez, B.A. (Mop.), 
Blake scholar and vice-chancellor’s prizeman, Trinity College, Dublin. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. 281. $5.00. 


Estimates of the number of Huguenots seeking refuge in Ireland are as 
vague as those regarding the American Huguenots. Although Miss Lee is not 
primarily interested in counting heads, it is apparent that as many as a tenth 
of the Huguenots arriving in Great Britain ultimately settled in Ireland. Her 
“case histories’ embrace nearly a thousand families, and quite possibly there 
were many more, as Miss Lee alludes to records that were lost or destroyed. 

The Huguenot colonies in Ireland were of several varieties—military, in- 
dustrial, and commercial. Portarlington, a military colony settled by ex-offi- 
cers who participated in William’s conquest of Ireland, was one of the largest 
settlements, but also one of the least significant because neither industry nor 
trade flourished there. It was one of the few inland plantations. Most of the 
important settlements, i.e., those supporting churches or ministers, were situ- 
ated along the eastern seaboard in or about mercantile towns. In Dublin there 
were four Huguenot congregations; in Cork, two. 

The Protestant foreigners, as they were called, were encouraged to immi- 
grate to Great Britain, particularly by William III, who valued highly their 
industrial and commercial attainments. In Ireland, however, they encount- 
ered less jealousy than in England, because the woolen industry had been all 
but ruined by English restrictions and Huguenot skill was needed in launch- 
ing the nascent Irish linen industry. In addition the Frenchmen were promi- 
nent as goldsmiths, silversmiths, and glassmakers. Many of them were per- 
sons of substance; indeed, Louis Crommelin, overseer of the Royal Linen 
Manufactory of Ireland, invested £10,000 in the enterprise. 

Miss Lee submits ample evidence to show that these people attained an 
importance out of proportion to their small numbers. David La Touche be- 
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came the first governor of the Bank of Ireland, and the first literary journal 
in Ireland was the work of a Huguenot minister. Many of the emigrés rose to 
distinction in the various professions; and others served as mayors, high- 
sheriffs, and members of parliament. Not a few attained places of eminence in 
the military services. By the beginning of the nineteenth century the Hugue- 
not element may be said to have been absorbed, through marriage, by the 
Anglo-Irish element. 

Miss Lee’s treatise is worthy of the prize bestowed upon it by Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. The first and concluding chapters especially have a broad signifi- 
cance as an addition to the annals of the Huguenot dispersion. In the inter- 
vening chapters the history of the Huguenot families is traced according to the 
districts in which they settled. The method is genealogical, and the content 
will be of greater service to those of that profession than to the historian. 
Many manuscripts, heretofore unexploited, appear in Miss Lee’s bibliography. 
Among them are over a hundred books, vestry books, apprentices’ enrolment 


books, registers of freemen, and officers’ pension lists. 
J. E. Pomrrer 


Princeton University 





Essays in the history of modern Europe. Edited by Donato C. McKay, 
Harvard University. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 184. $2.50. 


The eleven essays which make up this volume were written by former stu- 
dents of Professor William L. Langer during his early years at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and were prepared and dedicated to him as an expression of esteem, 
friendship, and gratitude. All bear the marks of sound training in historical 
research and, being based on first-hand sources, present new information. As 
a rule they contain a few sentences, or an introductory paragraph, which indi- 
cate the bearing and broader relations of the subject treated. They are, in 
brief, monographs by competent historical scholars. 

Donald C. McKay, of Harvard, editor of the series, writes on ‘““The pre- 
war development of Briey iron ores.”” After showing the injury done to the 
French iron business by the German annexations of 1871, he explains that 
there remained in French hands invisible iron deposits of which the Germans 
were not aware. These consisted of “‘great synclines dipping to the west under 
the Briey Basin and containing workable and even richer ores” (p. 172). By 
1913 the production of the Briey district had risen to 15,170,000 tons, 69 per 
cent of all the iron mined in France. These and other facts like them are of 
first importance for understanding French economy before the Great War. 

“The conflict between Germany and Austria over Balkan policy, 1913- 
1914,” by E. C. Helmreich, of Bowdoin College, is a penetrating study. The 
chief cause of conflict between the two allies was the resolve of the German 
emperor that Greece should have Kavala after the Balkan Wars, an Aegean 
port also demanded by Bulgaria; and that Bulgaria at the same time should 
cede Silistria to Rumania. His motive obviously was family interest; Charles 
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of Rumania was a Hohenzollern and the Queen of Greece was the kaiser’s 
sister. His stubborn adherence to these plans blocked the Austrian diplo- 
matists in their endeavor to win the good will of Bulgaria for the Central 
Powers. The author is content to state the facts as found in the diplo- 
matic documents of the period, and leaves the reader free to form his own 
opinions. 

Reginald I. Lovell, of the University of North Dakota, who writes on the 
subject “England is drawn in—July and August, 1914,” is not so chary in 
expressing judgments and opinions. He adds yet another to the sum of 
villainies committed by that unfortunate diplomatist, Sir Edward Grey, whom 
many of the war historians love to expose and belabor. Grey, according to 
Mr. Lovell, represented England’s pledge of August 2, 1914, to defend the 
coasts and shipping of France against Germany as a compromise aiming to 
satisfy the two parties in the cabinet, one of which desired neutrality, the 
other participation by England. The pretended compromise, asserts our au- 
thor, was no compromise, only a means to lead England into the war. And 
“‘*having failed, as we have seen reason to believe, to draw England in to the 
defence of France via the naval pledge, Grey . . . . drew her into the war 
ostensibly in defence of Belgian neutrality ... .” (p. 159). Grey’s statement 
that the pacifist group in the cabinet suggested the naval pledge the author 
rejects as untrue. 

The first essay in the series, by Arthur M. Wilson, of Dartmouth, is con- 
cerned with ‘““The logwood trade in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 
A chief reason why the British persisted in this illicit trade, which became 
one of the causes of the Anglo-Spanish War of 1739, was that the English 
plantations in the West Indies were dependent on it for income and for cur- 
rency, their only circulating medium being Spanish coins. 

“The propaganda activities of Bernadotte, 1813-1814,” by Franklin D. 
Scott, of Northwestern University, discloses, as perhaps its most interesting 
feature, that among Bernadotte’s correspondents were August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, Madame de Staél, and Benjamin Constant. 

Edgar Packard Dean, of the Council of Foreign Relations, New York City, 
writes on “‘Elections in France. The election of August 1815.” This mono- 
graph is the first of a series dealing with the elections of the Restoration, the 
aim being to ascertain whether the deputies were freely chosen and repre- 
sented the opinions and needs of all classes, despite the limited electorate. The 
legend, widely accepted by historians, that the election of 1815 in no way 
represented France, the author ascribes to the Jacobins, who were the first 
to write on the subject and who attributed their defeat to the electoral sys- 
tem and not to their own defects and weaknesses. 

Philip E. Mosely, of Cornell University, in ‘Russia’s Asiatic policy in 
1838” gives a rather detailed account of the first Anglo-Russian crisis over 
the Middle East, but finds little in it which is fundamentally distinctive or 


peculiar. 
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The essay on “‘Austria at the crossroads,” by Howard McGaw Smyth, of 
the University of California, gives a partial account of the political maneuvers, 
both domestic and international, which aimed to solve the problems resulting 
from the Italian revolt of 1848. Austria’s stout old general, Radetzky, ap- 
pears as a hero in spirit and in deed. He refused to make an armistice in June, 
1848, defying the command of his emperor, the wishes of the diplomats, an 
unfavorable military situation, and the danger of intervention by France. 
The result of his fortitude and generalship is stated by the author in one brief 
sentence: ““The Italian War may be said to have saved the Empire”’ (p. 63). 

In preparing his essay on “‘Protestantism and the Bulgarian church ques- 
tion in 1861,’ James F. Clarke, of the Cambridge School of Liberal Arts, 
delved into sources hitherto unused and has brought to light much helpful 
information concerning various aspects of Near Eastern affairs in the mo- 
mentous days after the Crimean War. The struggles of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries to win converts proved vain, the fundamental reason being that they 
were thinking primarily of religion, the Bulgarians of politics. For the latter 
an independent Protestant church, severed from the Greek Orthodox and re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the patriarch in Constantinople, might serve 
as one means to attain self-government. 

The rapid increase in the political and economic power of the workers at 
the present time gives special interest to the brief treatise on ‘“The French la- 
bor movement during the last years of the Second Empire,” by Maxwell R. 
Kelso, of Blackburn College. The labor movement in France during this pe- 
riod was peculiar in that the workers refused to follow their nominal leaders 
and to vote for labor candidates to the chamber. They believed, rather, that 
all classes, including proletariat and bourgeoisie, should unite in a great na- 
tional effort to overthrow the empire and establish a republic. Social and 
economic questions could then be solved. They ignored in large degree the 
attempts to establish producer’s co-operatives as a means of emancipating the 
proletariat, were indifferent to socialism, but saw in trade-unions the most 
effective means of securing higher wages and a shorter working day than the 
twelve hours then usual. Mr. Kelso gives statistics in adequate amount. 

The recent achievement of Italian imperialism imparts vivid interest to 
Robert G. Woolbert’s “‘Purchase of Assab by Italy.”” The motives for the 
purchase were not those which today has prompted Italy to conquer Abys- 
sinia. They were, rather, the desire for penal colonies and for a coaling sta- 
tion, so that Italy might share in the vast trade expected after the completion 
of the Suez Canal. The Italian government was cool to the enterprise because 
of friction with Turkey and Egypt, and for this reason the necessary funds 
were provided by the shipping magnate, Rubbatino. 

Earu E. Sperry 


Syracuse University 
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A guide to the general cahiers of 1789. With the texts of unedited cahiers. By 
Beatrice Fry Hystop. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 
xiv+474. $5.00. 

Students of the French Revolution have reason to be grateful for such a 
working manual as Dr. Hyslop’s Guide, for it will materially abridge their 
labors in locating and appraising sources so important as the general cahiers. 
To collect the essential and critical facts in regard to 523 manuscript or printed 
texts is a formidable task. Much of this introductory work has never been 
done before. The author was well prepared to accomplish it because, under 
the auspices of the French commission on the economic history of the Revo- 
lution, she had already edited a Répertoire critique des cahiers de doléances pour 
les états généraux de 1789 (1933). She has also more recently completed an in- 
tensive study of the cahiers in question for her volume on French nationalism 
in 1789 according to the general cahiers (1934). 

The guide is divided into two parts. The first, forming about a fourth of 
the volume, is in the nature of a general introduction, giving a survey of the 
electoral process and the condition of the texts, with a comparison of the func- 
tions of the preliminary and the general cahiers, and a discussion of the value 
of the latter as sources. Without disparaging the importance of the first part, 
one may remark that in practical utility it is exceeded by the second part, 
which includes an analytical table of the cahiers, lists by alphabet and by 
“‘généralité,”’ with a separate list by généralité of those that were printed. One 
of the most valuable appendixes is made up of a list of emendations of the 
texts printed in the Archives parlementaires, as a result of a careful comparison 
of those texts with manuscript texts in the archives, national or local, or with 
critical printed texts. These fifty pages alone imply an immense and meticu- 
lous effort. The annotations are of great practical importance because the 
majority of the general cahiers are printed in the Archives parlementaires and 
because that set is so accessible. Another appendix, which fills half of the 
volume, reproduces the texts of thirty-four general cahiers, which the author 
classifies as ‘‘unedited,” a not altogether fortunate rendering of “‘inédits.”’ 
These texts complete, with few exceptions, the publication of all known gen- 
eral cahiers. 

As previous commentators on the cahiers have commonly treated them as 
a whole, it is advantageous that in her introductory section Miss Hyslop has 
separated the two types and centered her attention upon the general cahiers. 
These she regards as valuable chiefly for their expression of public opinion. 
For a study of local conditions, the preliminary cahiers would be the better 
source. She perhaps goes too far in saying that the preliminary cahiers are 
too scattered to make it possible from them to “‘discover opinion for the whole 
of France.”’ As there are 20,000 parish cahiers available, one might argue that 
if their geographical distribution were carefully examined the “loopholes” 
might not seem so significant. 
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All except advocates of the conspiracy theory will agree with Miss Hyslop 
that the great majority of the general cahiers actually represent the state of 
public opinion in their respective districts. The assertion that ‘‘propaganda, 
in its sinister twentieth-century connotation, was not then known’ (p. 64) 
might, however, arouse some skepticism. If we recall the arts practiced by 
pressure groups in the furious quarrels of 1788 over the royal decrees, notably 
in Brittany and Dauphiné, it would appear that the revolutionaries of that 
period left little new in method to be discovered by their successors in the 
next two centuries. The author’s principal criterion for determining the repre- 
sentative character of any particular cahier is evidence of discussion, and es- 
pecially of alteration of proposed texts, noted in the minutes of the assemblies 
which adopted them. She has, of course, consulted the literature of the elec- 
toral period. She feels justified in concluding that the existing cahiers are to 
be divided into three groups—421 characterized as reliable sources, 77 re- 
liable with reservations, and 25 (plus 2 lost) to be used with great caution. 
Such an attempt must be regarded as venturesome, for minutes are often a 
poor record of what actually takes place, and the local history of the electoral 
process has not been sufficiently examined in all districts to be sure that the 
action of pressure groups was so comparatively slight. But this question 
touches only a minor point in her analysis and presentation of facts, which as 
a whole are sound and eminently useful. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Hyslop will continue her work with a similar 
manual for the preliminary, and especially the parish, cahiers. 


Henry E. Bourne 
Western Reserve University 





Neutrality, its history, economics and law. Vol. I1, The Napoleonic period, by 
W. Auison Purtiips and Artuur H. Reepe; Vol. III, The World War 
period, by Epcar Turuincton; Vol. IV, Today and tomorrow, by Putuir C. 
Jessup. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 338+267+ 
237. $3.75, $3.75, $2.75. 


Volume I of this series, reviewed in an earlier issue of this Journal (VIII 
[1936], 96-98), approached the problem of neutrality historically. Volumes II 
and III, centering about particular wars, offer less opportunity for illustrating 
the course of temporal change over a long period. It is also true that neither 
the Napoleonic nor the Great War periods provide outstanding illustrations of 
the application of a standardized law of neutrality. On both of these occa- 
sions, the belligerents made extensive use of municipal decrees and ordinances, 
authorizing action admittedly outside of normal international law but said to 
be justified as retaliation against illegal behavior of the enemy. In both of 
these wars, the neutrals found themselves obliged to deal with the belligerents’ 
contention that their incapacity to induce or compel observance of their rights 
by one belligerent entitled the other belligerent to violate their rights also 
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with the ostensible object of stopping the illegalities of the enemy. This con- 
tention, though not accepted by neutrals, was affirmed in belligerent prize 
courts and practiced so extensively as to reduce, first, neutral rights and then 
neutrals to the vanishing-point. The process by which closely contested wars 
between great powers have tended, during the past hundred and fifty years, to 
draw neutrals in is thus clearly indicated, and there is nothing in the volume 
to suggest that the process will be different in the future. 

With these limitations upon a historical or legalistic treatment, it is not 
surprising that Volumes II and III should have tended to emphasize the 
economic phase of neutrality. Mr. Reede has assembled important data with 
respect to the effect of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars upon 
neutral commerce and industry. He concludes that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the economic consequences of neutrality from the economic conse- 
quences of belligerency, which followed in the case of practically all neutrals 
during this period, and that the occasional rich profits of neutral trade were 
often counterbalanced by post-war depression. In general the economic effect 
of neutrality seems to have been to promote abnormally wide and rapid fluc- 
tuations of prosperity and depression in certain industries, thus promoting 
abnormally rapid changes in the economic status of individuals and classes 
within the neutral states. “‘But for the most part, the economic situation of 
the several neutral states in 1825 was pretty much what one would have an- 
ticipated had one projected the trend from 1750 to 1790” (II, 303). 

Mr. Turlington’s conclusions with respect to the Great War are similar. 
He attempts to estimate the actual losses of neutrals from seizures or sinkings 
on the score of carriage of contraband ($350,000,000); breach of blockade or 
analogous measures ($920,000,000); and exercise of belligerent sovereign 
rights, such as embargoes, bunker controls, restrictions on trading with the 
enemy, black lists, financial blockades, interferences with communications, 
and requisitions. Neutral losses from the latter source, while not susceptible 
of accurate estimate, ‘were far more prejudicial to the economic life of the 
neutrals in the world war than were all the other forms of belligerent interfer- 
ence” (III, 151). The neutral losses from eventual participation in the war in 
many instances and from post-war depression due to wartime maldirection of 
productive forces are not estimated. The extraordinary profits of some neutral 
activities to offset these losses are also not susceptible of precise estimate, but 
the author ventures the statement that “‘a general war of great magnitude 
brings in its train a series of economic and financial dislocations so injurious 
to the world as a whole that no amount of neutral prosperity suffices to offset 
them” (III, 152). He also emphasizes the comparatively slight utility of inter- 
national law to neutrals in such wards, and the greater value to them of 
economic self-sufficiency. Thus, “‘the world war gave a decided impetus to the 
development of economic nationalism among neutrals,” and to experiments 
with “essentially non-forcible economic devices in the repression of conduct 
deemed to be inimical to the welfare of the international community... . . If 
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economic sanctions prove to be an effective instrument for the preservation of 
peace, neutral suffering during the world war will not have been in vain” 
(III, 152). 

Professor Alison Phillips’ summary of the history of belligerent and neutral 
claims, demands, decrees, legislation, and action during the Napoleonic period 
contains less that is new and exhibits a consistent and sometimes successful 
effort to justify British action. He especially seeks to explain the British use of 
licenses and other devices to permit some British trade with the continent 
against their own orders in council, a practice which convinced the United 
States that British policy was directed against American prosperity as well as 
against Napoleon. Other illustrations of practices, from 1653 to 1915, by 
which the belligerent has sought to maintain for itself a trade closed to the 
neutrals are elaborated by Professor Jessup in Volume IV, to such an extent 
that he feels justified in saying that the belligerent’s objective has always 
been: “‘use economic pressure to bring the enemy to terms, and use the war 
as an opportunity to cripple a commercial rival” (IV, 38, 47 ff.). In spite of 
its tendentious character, Professor Phillips’ well-documented summary, il- 
lumined by extensive quotations, of the policies of the United States, the 
northern neutrals, Great Britain, and France from 1793 to 1812, after which 
“there were no more neutrals,”’ will provide a useful source for reference. 

The first volume of this series is essentially historic and strategic; the sec- 
ond and third volumes, economic; and the fourth, political and legal—a se- 
quence which may carry the suggestion that since the sixteenth century the 
emphasis in war has shifted from the military to the economic, and finally to 
the propaganda front. Although in the fourth volume, Professor Jessup in- 
sists that ‘‘according to experience the fundamentals of the law of neutrality 
have been trade” (IV, 20), his discussion is mainly of opinions concerning the 
objectives, values, and substitutes for neutrality. When wars were won or 
lost only by military tactics and strategy, the position of the non-belligerent 
was very different from what it was when wars were won or lost, as Admiral 
Mahan has pointed out, by controlling the economic life of the enemy through 
the use of sea power. If we are coming to a time when wars will be won or lost 
by the control of world-opinion, the position of the non-belligerent will again 
be very different. As the military war tends to draw all important military 
powers in, and the economic war tends to draw all trading neutrals in, so the 
propaganda war may tend to draw all neutrals in who have literate popula- 
tions equipped with newspapers, radio, and movies. 

Professor Jessup makes some generalizations from history but is careful to 
qualify their applicability for the future. ‘‘Neutrality,” he says, “‘is a living 
and ever-changing subject like biology, economics and all law” (IV, 211). 
Some of the alternatives offered to American policy are discussed. He favors 
a neutrality policy designed to keep out of war by enduring certain burdens of 
neutrality, by co-operating with other neutrals, if efforts to prevent and stop 
war fail, and by maintaining complete disillusionment in regard to possible 
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profits of neutality. With respect to international law, Mr. Jessup’s summary 
suggests that the compromises of belligerent and neutral interests from which 
the law of neutrality has developed are as vague and shifting today as they 
were three centuries ago. In fact if we have in mind the more rapid rate of 
change in the techniques of maritime transportation, communication, and 
war; the greater facility of belligerents, because of the increased economic 
interdependence of states in controlling neutral economic activities by the use 
of “‘sovereign rights’; the tendency of neutrals and belligerents to rely for 
legal rationalization upon the assumed meaning of such terms as ‘“‘contra- 
band,” “‘blockade,” “‘enemy character,’’ as defined by general international 
law, rather than upon specific concessions in bilateral treaties, we may con- 
clude that the rights of neutrals are more controversial now than formerly. 

An examination of these volumes suggests that the one phase of the law of 
maritime neutrality which has exhibited a steady development in a single 
direction is that regulating private profits. “In earlier days,” writes Jessup, 
“it was not so necessary to organize on official lines the war against neutral 
trade, because the privateers, or legally commissioned private adventurers 
who made up an auxiliary naval force, could be depended upon to seize any 
vessel that contained a rich cargo” (IV, 48). Privateering and prize money 
have been greatly reduced, if not wholly abolished, and consequently today, 
maritime war, although it takes cognizance of national commercial, as well as 
political and military, interests, is more disciplined than formerly. In this 
field, as in so many others, national sovereignty has encroached upon laissez 
faire. The profit motive has been, in large measure, shifted from the immedi- 
ate participants in maritime war to those who provide the ships and muni- 
tions, and the effort to eliminate even this private interest in war is the most 
characteristic feature of recent discussions of the subject. War has tended to 
become an instrument of national policy rather than of individual profits, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say the latter interest has been pushed 
more and more into the background. 

The same tendency is exhibited from the neutral point of view. Neutral 
governments have, more and more, regulated in the public interest assistance 
to belligerents profitable to individuals resident in neutral territory, the latest 
phase being embargoes upon the shipment of armaments, or even of wide lists 
of war supplies, from neutral territory. More and more, maritime war has be- 
come a conflict in the public policies of belligerent and neutral governments, 
less and less a conflict of adventurers seeking private gain from which govern- 
ments might incidentally gain some advantage, both pecuniary and political. 

Professor Jessup minimizes, without wholly denying, the influence of the 
League of Nations Covenant and the Kellogg Pact upon the proposition, 
which was denied by Grotius in 1625 but has been commonly accepted since 
Bynkershoek, a century later, that the non-belligerent must be impartial to- 
ward all belligerents (pp. 115, 180). He believes that neutrality, in the sense 
of impartiality, is still a policy legally open to non-participants in many wars. 
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Within such a policy, however, he allows considerable flexibility. ‘“The Amer- 
ican neutrality policy could safely supplement the League’s system and need 
not be antagonistic to it. In framing a neutrality policy we need not face the 
dilemma of choosing between isolation and international co-operation. There 
is an honorable co-operative road to peace by way of neutrality” (p. 212). 
Without denying the tremendous value of the long historical perspective, 
hitherto unattainable, set forth in these four volumes, the reviewer would sug- 
gest a doubt whether the political conclusions derived from it are not based on 
too literal an assumption of historical continuity. Jessup suggests that, in re- 
spect to martime war, “‘there is no new thing under the sun” (IV, 58). Inade- 
quate attention is given to the possible transition from a historical epoch, 
dominated by economic control, to an epoch dominated by the more direct 
control of opinion through the manipulation of symbols by means of the press, 
radio, movies, and perhaps even more extraordinary devices of communica- 


tion yet to come. 
Quincy WRIGHT 


University of Chicago 





Movements of thought in the nineteenth century. By Grorce H. Meap, late 
professor of philosophy, University of Chicago. Edited by Merritt H. 
Moore, professor of philosophy, Knox College. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 519. $5.00. 

George Herbert Mead died in 1931. For many years he had been accus- 
tomed to present to undergraduates at Chicago a course of lectures on nine- 
teenth-century thought. The present volume, edited by a former student of 
Professor Mead, contains those lectures. They have been printed from a 
stenographic report prepared for Mr. Alvin Carus. The question of publica- 
tion was not raised until after Mr. Mead’s death. In their present form, there- 
fore, they were not intended for publication by their author. This fact requires 
to be kept steadily in mind while they are being read. 

A glance at the table of contents reveals the scheme which Mr. Mead used. 
He worked over the thought of the nineteenth century in terms of seven major 
topics: (1) a historical introduction, “‘From Renaissance to revolution”; (2) 
Kant considered as “‘the philosopher of revolution”’; (3) the Romantic move- 
ment, with Kant and the Revolution as “‘background” and Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel as exponents; (4) the impact and spread of the theory of evolution; 
(5) the Industrial Revolution and the ideas which it generated in the minds 
of English utilitarians and Marxian socialists; (6) later nineteenth-century 
physics and biology with reference to the philosophical problems which they 
stirred up in the speculations and controversies of Bergson, the English real- 
ists, and the American pragmatists; (7) the psychological problem as it led 
to the development of social psychology and behaviorism. 

The method which Mr. Mead follows in developing these topics is simple 
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and illuminating. It can be illustrated with reference to any one of them. His 
procedure is, first, to describe some large social or intellectual phenomenon, 
e.g., the French Revolution or the theory of evolution; second, and it is here 
that his lectures are most suggestive and profound, to close in gradually on 
one or two philosophical problems precipitated by the movement in question; 
finally, to indicate the handling which these problems received in the writings 
of a few outstanding thinkers. Considered as a method, this would seem to 
defy criticism. It is probable that time will show the importance of these 
lectures to reside more in the method which they exemplify than in the con- 
tribution they make to a detailed knowledge of nineteenth-century thought. 
For that reason it may be worth while to indicate more specifically just how 
Mr. Mead works out one particular topic. As good an example as any is to be 
found in his lectures which deal with the Industrial Revolution and the move- 
ments of thought which it initiated. 

He describes the Industrial Revolution as the ‘‘flowering” of a process 
which began with the passing of the feudal system. It comprised many proc- 
esses and rearrangements. These he comments on at great length. They in- 
clude the expansion of markets, the speeding-up of production to meet these 
markets, the shift to the factory system, the formation of organizations for 
distribution, the credit system, the concentration of population in towns and 
cities, the shift of political power from a land-owning to a monied class, the 
invention of power-driven labor-saving machinery, the rise of labor organiza- 
tions, a change in the religious attitude toward business and profit (Weber- 
Tawney thesis), and the development of an economic theory to “account for” 
the basic facts of the new order of things. This entire mass of social and ideo- 
logical change is brought to a focus in terms of one far-reaching problem: the 
rise and breakdown of laissez faire, with the consequent need for a theory of 
rational social control. ‘“That is the situation, then, which led . . . . to an at- 
tempt to set up a program of what society ought to be.” This one great prob- 
lem is sharpened and defined, against the background of a long lecture de- 
scribing the factors which precipitated it. It is then used as a base from which 
to explore the three principal lines of the century’s social thought, namely, 
conservatism, utilitarianism, and socialism. Here the lecturer touches lightly 
but surely on the doctrines of Burke, Carlyle, Bentham, the Mills, Marx, 
and others. 

That is Mr. Mead’s method—setting the “‘stage,”’ isolating the “problem,” 
noting the ‘‘solutions.” It is what he, himself, describes as the “‘scientific’”’ 
method and is never weary of applauding in the work of others. I said above 
that, considered simply as a procedure, it would seem to be almost above criti- 
cism. But Mr. Mead’s book is distinctly not above criticism. In spite of the 
bold contours within which he works, in spite of many penetrating and arrest- 
ing analyses, the book does not leave one in a satisfied frame of mind. It 
would perhaps require an essay to justify this in detail. Mr. Mead was not 
a historian by “‘instinct.” He does not have that patient love of a past period 
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for its own sake but only for some point which he feels it illustrates. The acid 
test of any history of nineteenth-century thought is its handling of Hegel and 
Hegelianism—this, not by reason of Hegel’s intrinsic importance but because 
he is extraordinarily difficult to “‘present” in a convincing and intelligible 
fashion and because his influence both positive and negative was enormous. 
Now Mr. Mead’s chapter on Hegel is perhaps one of the worst in the whole 
book. It leaves one dazed with its ‘‘externality”’ and its remoteness from the 
richly suggestive obscurities of the original. I am writing no brief for Hegel; 
but I insist that the limitations of Mr. Mead’s power to insinuate himself into 
a historical movement or doctrine, for its own sake, is revealed most alarming- 
ly in this context. Given sufficient space, I believe the presence of these limi- 
tations could be demonstrated in almost every lecture in the book. To repeat, 
Mr. Mead is not primarily a historian. He is a man who uses the past as sub- 
ject matter for reflection and illustration for doctrine. 

The book suggests comparison with only two other pieces of historical 
writing known to me, namely, Whitehead’s Science and the modern world and 
Adventures of ideas. The “‘atmosphere” of these three books, so far as White- 
head’s volumes contain historical studies, is strikingly similar. There is the 
same penchant for sweeping generalization, the same power to condense much 
into a suggestive phrase or sentence, the same feeling for large problems con- 
trolling entire movements of thought, and the same genius in tracing the 
‘tadventures of ideas” as they travel along from decade to decade, meet, cross, 
combine, and strike off in some new direction. For all this, one is indeed 
grateful to the authors of these volumes. They are “‘suggestive,” powerfully 
and vividly so; but that, I think, exhausts their significance as historians. 

ALBUREY CASTELL 
University of Minnesota 





Lord Palmerston. By Hersert C. F. Bevy, Px.D., professor of history, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 2 vols. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1936. Pp. 500+499. $12.50. 

In these volumes we have, at long last, what seems to be the definitive 
biography of Lord Palmerston. When it is recalled that in his early career 
Palmerston was pitted against Talleyrand and Metternich and in his later 
years against Lincoln and Bismarck, it will be realized why such a work has 
been so long forthcoming. In office almost continuously from 1807 to 1865 
Palmerston literally “‘shed letters and memoranda, official and private.’ To 
the author, patiently working his way through this endless mass of material. 
it seemed at times that ‘‘only a man of Palmerston’s industry and vitality” 
could really write his life. Fortunately, Professor Bell has not only shown 
much of Palmerston’s vitality, he has also revealed a sense of humor and a 
gift for phrasing not unworthy of his subject. The result is a work of fine 
scholarship as well as genuine literary merit. 
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Faced with the problem of selection, the author has attempted not a “Life 
and times of Palmerston” but rather a study of ‘“‘what he thought and what 
he therefore wished to do.’’ Even so, an examination of the eighty-six pages 
of notes reveals that a wide range of material has been covered, much of it 
new and unpublished. 

Though a very competent secretary at war and a great war prime minister, 
Palmerston made his European reputation at the foreign office. It is only 
natural, therefore, that his biography should deal largely with foreign affairs. 
Palmerston had seen something, at close range, of Canning’s diplomacy as a 
member of the coalition government of 1827. Both his temperament and his 
own ideas on foreign questions made him a “‘natural born Canningite,” though 
he failed to appreciate, as Canning did, the force of nationalism on the conti- 
nent, particularly in Germany. 

Palmerston had no vision of a great world-commonwealth and less sym- 
pathy with “‘world bettering.” His aims were more immediate and realistic. 
He did, however, believe profoundly that public opinion, properly mobilized, 
directed and sustained, would ultimately triumph over physical force. In Mr. 
Bell’s judgment Palmerston is best understood as an exponent of “‘nineteenth- 
century nationalism.” A “‘bigot only when his country’s eminence was con- 
cerned,”’ he coveted for his country moral pre-eminence even more than ma- 
terial. ‘‘He would teach England to sympathize with oppressed brethern on 
the continent and hearten the oppressed brethern with the cordial of Eng- 
land’s sympathy.” Inspired by these convictions, he became a stout cham- 
pion of intermeddling in continental affairs, “‘intermeddling in every way and 
to every extent short of actual military force... .. ” Ignoring the maxim 
that tact was the essence of diplomacy, he proceeded on the principle that 
honesty was the best policy, though his “‘honesty”’ often took the form of “‘ar- 
rogance and incivility.”” While severely criticizing this tendency, Mr. Bell 
explains it as “‘the impatience of a man nervously organized, engrossed in a 
vitally important task, convinced of his infallibility and determined that no 
obstacle should block his course.” 

All students of diplomacy know that Palmerston’s concrete policies turned 
on maintaining the arrangements of 1815 wherever feasible, preventing French 
or Russian expansion, either of which might precipitate another “‘war of 
ideas,” and encouraging the establishment of constitutional government on 
the continent as a middle ground between revolution and reaction. In at- 
tempting to carry out these policies, it is generally held that Palmerston’s 
greatest diplomatic achievements were in making Belgium an independent 
state, in handling the Near Eastern crisis in 1839-41, and, twenty years later, 
in assisting at the birth of the present Kingdom of Italy. 

In handling these complex questions, Mr. Bell proves himself a master of 
simplification, never losing his sense either of direction or of proportion. He 
feels, however, that “‘at least equal emphasis”’ should be placed on Palmerston’s 
diplomacy in 1848-49 even though “his arrogance and intemperance in word 
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and action were much in evidence at this time. ... . ” “The task of acting as 
international gyroscope, of using just the right amount of pressure or persua- 
sion to keep certain continental powers in check, required such calculation, 
such patience and such self control as British foreign secretaries have seldom 
been called upon to exercise.” 

As for the sincerity of Palmerston’s liberalism in foreign policies, his biog- 
rapher says each “‘must judge for himself.” It is suggested, however, that 
those who challenge it may not have ‘‘read his most private communications” 
or noted his unobtrusive attempts to help German, Polish, and Italian liberal 
refugees and prisoners of war. Of Palmerston’s influence there can be no 
doubt, and his policy in Italy at least ‘‘was conducive to something more than 
the maintenance of peace and the preservation of the balance of power.” 

In respect to his war on the international slave trade, the sincerity of 
Palmerston’s ‘‘moral nationalism’ cannot be challenged. By 1841 he had se- 
cured, or was about to secure, the co-operation of every state in Christendom 
with the exception of the United States. Commenting on American refusal 
to accept a mutual right of search, Mr. Bell observes that “it was much as 
in 1920 when Americans, alone among the great peoples of the occident, yield- 
ed to persuasion that they would sacrifice national sovereignty by entering 
the League.”’ He also concludes that the peculiar sensitiveness of Americans 
regarding the slave trade helped to foster the widespread belief that Palmer- 
ston was inimical to the United States, a belief which the evidence, at present 
available, does not justify. 

The author regards the year 1862 as a watershed in Palmerston’s career. 
Down to that time he had been pretty uniformly successful; after it, “haughty 
words, orders to the fleet and patronage of the small continental states” no 
longer commanded for England ‘‘a pivotal position in international affairs.” 
Moreover, Palmerston’s ‘‘old sense for the realities’’ was fast deserting him. 
The change was most strikingly manifested in the Schleswig-Holstein affair, 
when, fettered by the queen and unsupported by Napoleon III, whom he had 
gratuitously insulted, Palmerston went down to defeat at the hands of Bis- 
marck. 

Looking back over his own career, Palmerston was wont to say that the 
suppression of the slave trade and the safeguarding of his country had been 
the ‘“‘most abiding of all his aims.” The “‘landing of 100,000 men’—made 
possible by steam navigation—‘‘would be the conquest of the country.” 
These fears were greatly intensified when Napoleon III began to outbuild 
England in armored ships. As an untiring apostle of preparedness, Palmerston 
found a sturdy opponent in Gladstone. Each regarded the other as a danger- 
ous demagogue; and yet, by preserving the amenities, they managed to co- 
operate. The account of their relations and the relations of Palmerston and 
the queen are masterpieces of penetration and impartiality. 

Students of foreign affairs will find these volumes of great value. Those in- 
terested in the Near East will find it worth while to compare Mr. Bell’s find- 
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ings with those of Professor Harold Temperley in his recently published Eng- 
land and the Near East (London, 1936). Those primarily interested in the 
twentieth century will also find much that challenges reflection, for, after all, 
England’s foreign policies are pretty unchanging. Sir Eyre Crowe’s memoran- 
dum to the foreign office in 1907 could very well have been written by Palmer- 
ston, as far as definition of foreign policy is concerned. 

While in these volumes less space is devoted to domestic than to foreign 
affairs, party conflicts, Palmerston’s popularity, his relations to the press, 
and his attitude on the issues of the day are all adequately treated. In do- 
mestic questions, as in foreign, Mr. Bell is tempted to find nationalism the 
determining factor in Palmerston’s thinking. 

It is much easier to criticize Palmerston than to criticize his biographer. 
Here and there one may differ from’a judgment; but, by and large, these vol- 
umes are a most convincing and illuminating work. Their interest is greatly 
enhanced by numerous thumbnail sketches of contemporaries as well as by 
many significant illustrations and revealing cartoons from Punch. It is sel- 
dom that history is made so attractive. 


Grinnell College 


CHARLES E. PAYNE 





Norway’s relation to Scandinavian unionism, 1815-1871. By TuroporeE Jor- 
GENSON, professor of Norwegian history and literature in St. Olaf College. 
Northfield, Minn.; St. Olaf College Press, 1936. Pp. 530. $3.50. 


Three generations of patriotic historians, poets, novelists, and dramatists, 
have emphasized the growth of Norwegian national feeling. Yet there did 
exist, overshadowed by the local development, an approach by certain im- 
portant elements in Norway to the larger thought of Scandinavianism. Pro- 
fessor Jorgenson gives a clear picture of the rise and fall of this unionist senti- 
ment from Eidsvoll to the death of Charles XV. 

Scandinavian unionism had in 1815 to travel one of two paths. A dynastic 
union might have succeeded had it been possible to rally all bureaucratic and 
aristocratic elements to its support, presupposing that the Bernadotte mili- 
tary ability descended by primogeniture. A democratic union, maintaining 
national identities, but based on the agrarian masses represented in a common 
assembly, was possible; but only Norway possessed the political forms requi- 
site for this. 

Charles XIV John, politically the shrewdest head in the north, spent thirty 
years reconciling Norway to the thought of equal union with Sweden and of 
separation from Denmark, long the homeland of Norwegian intellectuals. 
Meanwhile, control of the Norwegian government passed into the hands of 
the agrarians, naturally distrustful of the Swedish aristocracy and of the bu- 
reaucrats of both kingdoms. Romantic unionism, based in Denmark on the 
genius of Oehlenschlaeger, and in Sweden on the ‘‘Goths,”’ appealed in Nor- 
way to an occasional editor and to the meager enrolment of the university. 
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The latter had nothing to match the Danish dream of “‘Kalmar-Union”’ or the 
Carolingian memories of the Swedes, and feared that a unionist movement 
might result in hegemony for either the eastern or the southern kingdom. 

Under Oscar I Scandinavianism flourished. It showed its strength and 
weakness in the Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio of 1848-50. The peninsular 
powers reacted sharply to the threat from Germany; but they acted as Nor- 
wegians and Swedes, not as Scandinavians. Yet the common feeling had cul- 
minated in united action, and for a decade the prospect was bright. But when 
Oscar’s powers went into eclipse, and Charles XV assumed first the regency 
and then the throne, it took only a few months for Swedish imperialistic feel- 
ing and Norwegian nationalistic consciousness to diverge so sharply that even 
peninsular union seemed a condition at variance with the ideal. 

In 1858 Charles XV failed to impose upon Norway the idea of dynastic 
military control, and in 1860 upon Sweden the theory that certain portions 
of the Act of Union were entirely Norwegian in application and interest. The 
Norwegian ‘‘King’s friends” became nationalists after the first failure; the 
Swedish ones fell from power after the second. When Birch-Reichenwald and 
Hamilton gave way to Stang and De Geer, Scandinavian unionism had passed 
its apogee; the failure of Sweden and Norway to support Denmark in 1864 
marked the movement toward the political and intellectual nadir. The year 
1905 trailed 1864 as Sedan followed Kéniggritz. 

Mr. Jorgenson has related with clarity and understanding the Norwegian 
part in the movement. From Welhaven to Ibsen the intellectuals understood 
and valued the unionist ideal. Munch struck the nationalist tangent for the 
historians and philologists, but he, too, dreamed in terms of a north welded 
firmly together. The historical development of a century strengthens the as- 
sumption that only along the Norwegian line of progress could union success- 
fully be achieved; yet a Swede may be permitted to regret that Hamilton could 
not play Cavour to Charles XV’s Victor Emmanuel. 

The volume is long, and in part overburdened by meticulously repeated 
detail. Occasionally it reveals that an idiomatic expression has been translat- 
ed from the Norse, as when “‘England stood over against the empire of the 
tsar’’ (p. 55). The proofreader let variant spellings of Unkiar-Skelessi pass 
(pp. 55, 196); and on pages 79, 90, 114, 125, and 154 other mistakes meet the 
eye. On page 132, second paragraph, ‘‘overestimate”’ seems indicated instead 
of ‘‘underestimate’’; while the first quotation translated on page 224 has 
suffered in form and sense. Sometimes footnotes citing Swedish and Danish 
sources are given in Norwegian spelling, sometimes in the original Danish or 
Swedish. Ten appendixes contain 80 pages of material of very uneven in- 
terest and value; but the bibliography includes in well-organized divisions al- 
most everything that has yet been catalogued concerning Scandinavianism, 
and some unpublished material as well. The index is brief but adequate. 

Francis J. BowMAN 
State College of Washington 
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Friedrich List. Der Mann und das Werk. By Frrepricn Lenz. Munich: Ver- 

lag R. Oldenbourg, 1936. Pp. 441. Rm. 15. 

During his lifetime (1789-1846) Friedrich List, pioneer of national eco- 
nomics, was a battered and bruised soul, the butt of unappreciative German 
industrialists and the prey of Austrian secret police. Such epithets as “‘revo- 
lutionary,” “‘Jacobin,” “republican,” ““demagogue,” and “‘traitorous trader” 
were hurled at him by his shortsighted countrymen. To Metternich, prince 
of reactionaries, he was ‘‘an heroic swindler” and the tool of “‘squealing Ger- 
man manufacturers.” 

Professor Friedrich Lenz, a cofounder of the List-Gesellschaft (1925) and 
an editor of a twelve-volume collection of the economist’s writings, speeches, 
and letters (1927-36), hotly defends List against his critics of a century ago. 
Once again he pays tribute to ‘‘a great German without Germany.” For him, 
List was Germany’s verhinderten Colbert, an economic genius who embodied 
the finest thinking of Cromwell, Canning, Dr. Quesnay, Robert Peel, even 
Aristotle and Machiavelli. Here was the complete mirror of his time, the most 
important predecessor of Bismarck in the national unification of Germany. 
With Treitschke, he holds that List was ‘‘a demagogue only in the noblest 
sense.” 

It is quite true that heretofore not enough attention has been paid to List 
as a powerful factor in the unification of Germany. Professor Lenz has done 
an invaluable service in correcting this error. He shows how List expressed 
clearly for the first time the importance of a German (as well as a world-wide) 
railway system; how his conceptions of Zollverein, merchant marine, navy, 
and colonialism provided the basis for national unity; how the themes of his 
political eeonomy—protective tariffs, national transportation system, Greater 
Germany, and Mitteleuropa—paved the way for Germany’s political and in- 
dustrial greatness. 

List’s economic ideas, however, penetrated far beyond the boundaries of 
an ungrateful Fatherland. His conception that no two nations were at the 
same stage of economic development, and hence must adopt policies (includ- 
ing protection) peculiarly suitable for their own economic development, was of 
great influence in nineteenth-century economic thought. His ‘‘infant-industry 
argument,” i.e., protection until a healthy industrial life permitted a return 
to laissez faire, also became a dominant economic idea of the century. He 
saw early enough the close bonds that would exist between the coming second 
industrial revolution, the new wave of imperialism after the middle of the 
century, and the trembling balance of power in Europe. ‘Between nations,” 
he said, “‘there are no true friendships, except those based on national in- 
terests.” 

List’s ideal was a “‘practical, diligent, thrifty, enlightened, orderly, patriotic 
and freedom-loving democracy.” He did not find it in the pre-March, 1848, 
Germany. Hounded from his country as a dangerous liberal, he wandered to 
America, ‘‘where heroes are sages, and sages rulers—where for the first time 
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a great empire was founded on industry, on equal rights, and on the moral 
force of its citizens.” Moderately successful in the United States, he never- 
theless maintained a deep love for his Fatherland, “‘like the love of a mother 
for her crippled child.” 

Professor Lenz’s style is characteristic of solid, griindlich German scholar- 
ship: heavy and ponderous, burdened by excessive footnotes, bolstered by 
painstaking attention to minute details. Unfortunately, the book fails to 
catch the spirit of dramatic intensity so typical of its subject’s life. The 
scheme of organization leaves something to be desired: instead of a chronologi- 
cal treatment, the author has seen fit to divide his work into three major sec- 
tions: (a) List’s political and social theories; (b-d) his tragic struggle with the 
state governments as a ““demagogue’”’ of progressivism; and (e-f) his personali- 
ty and the underlying principles of his work. This arrangement makes for 
much unnecessary repetition. On the whole, however, the present book is a 
useful recapitulation of List’s completed works under the guidance of the 
finest List scholar. There is an index of names. 


College of the City 
of New York 


Louis Leo SNYDER 





England and the Near East: the Crimea. By Harotp Tempertey, F.B.A., 
professor of modern history in the University of Cambridge. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. xxx+548. $10.00. 


This is the first volume of a “‘history of England’s relations with the Near 
East from the death of Canning until the day when Disraeli brought back 
‘peace with honour’ from Berlin,” although the narrative actually begins with 
the elevation of Sultan Mahmud to the throne by the janizaries in 1808; it 
carries the story down to the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854. The book 
does more, however, than cover ground which is more or less familiar; for the 
usual printed sources have been supplemented by extensive research in the 
papers not only of the British foreign office and admiralty but also of the 
royal archives at Windsor for the years 1840-41 and 1852-53 and in the 
diplomatic records of Paris, Vienna, and The Hague for the same period. 
This has enabled Professor Temperley to delve deeply into the omissions of 
British Bluebooks and to bring suppressed passages to light—a task singularly 
appropriate for one of the editors of British documents on the origins of the war. 
In addition, the private papers of many British statesmen have been utilized, 
not a few for the first time, notably those of Clarendon. But because “‘the 
narrative is intended for the general reader and the text is a contribution 
towards the art of history,” the voluminous notes, which are often as interest- 
ing as the text, are grouped at the end of the book, along with sundry lists 
and appendixes. 

Mr. Temperley writes from the point of view that “‘every episode of the 
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period leads up to the [Crimean] War,” which, he thinks, was caused less by 
international rivalries and imperialistic ambitions than by the failure of the 
reform movement in Turkey. It is not surprising, therefore, that the most 
interesting and original sections of the book are those devoted to the reforms 
—attempted, achieved, or abandoned—of Mahmud II and Abdul Mejid, and 
the relation of Palmerston and Stratford Canning to this movement. The 
problem is carefully analyzed, the measures taken are clearly explained, and 
the reasons why so little was accomplished are set forth in detail; the reader 
really understands why the failure of the reform movement had much to do 
with bringing on the Crimean War. The chapters on the Lebanon (1841-45) 
and the insurrection in Bosnia (1848) are also noteworthy. Generally speak- 
ing, the author is somewhat critical of Palmerston, but he deliberately leaves 
the last word on this statesman’s policy to Professor C. K. Webster's forth- 
coming study. 

The chapters on the Crimean War are an expansion of articles already pub- 
lished in the English historical review and well known to students. Mr. Tem- 
perley has, however, provided an appendix on “responsibilities.” The chief 
Turkish responsibility was the rejection of the Vienna Note (rather than the 
declaration of war). France was more to blame than England for the final 
decision in December, 1853, to send the fleets into the Black Sea, “‘but there 
does not seem any justification for Kinglake’s theory that Napoleon deliber- 
ately promoted or desired war.’ Great Britain “‘really had two policies,” 
Stratford’s and that of the cabinet in London. The ambassador, in Mr. 
Temperley’s opinion, “fought for peace and might have achieved it if left to 
himself.” Unfortunately, he was not left to himself; yet “‘the policy in Lon- 
don was never determined,” and “‘in the main, the old contention that Eng- 
land ‘drifted’ into war is correct.” The immediate cause of the war was the 
Russian invasion of the Principalities, although the tsar “did not intend to 
produce war by this action,” and at the end of the long negotiations “‘showed 
a desire, if possible, to avoid extremities.” Indeed, the refusal of his overture 
at Olmiitz placed a heavy responsibility on France, and even more so on 
England. If Mr. Temperley dissents vigorously from the opinion of Professor 
Puryear’s England, Russia and the Straits question, 1844-1856 that Stratford 
was the main artificer of the war, it is not, as it seems to the reviewer, because 
the author is an Englishman bent on defending a British diplomatist but 
because Mr. Temperley’s evidence from the archives supports his contentions 
and Mr. Puryear’s does not. It is probably too much to expect that the ques- 
tion of the responsibility for the Crimean War will ever be settled to the satis- 
faction of everyone, but Mr. Temperley’s contribution is assuredly unpreju- 
diced and well reasoned. He is to be congratulated on a stimulating book 
which adds distinctly to our knowledge, and the succeeding volumes will be 


awaited with interest. 
BERNADOTTE E. Scumitt 
University of Chicago 
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Un bourgeois francais au XIX¢ siécle. Baroche, ministre de Napoléon III 
d’aprés ses papiers inédits. By JEAN Mauratn, agrégé d'histoire, docteur 
és lettres. (“‘Bibliothéque d’histoire contemporaine.”’) Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1936. Pp. xv+521. Fr. 40. 

Owing, in part, to the efforts of M. Henri Malo, formerly conservateur of 
the Bibliothéque Thiers and now conservateur of the Musée Condé at Chan- 
tilly, the papers of Jules Baroche were, in 1928, given to the Institute of 
France and deposited at the Bibliothéque Thiers. M. Jean Maurain has 
had the privilege of utilizing these papers and of bringing out a scholarly and 
detailed study of the political life of their owner. 

Jules Baroche was not by any means the greatest Frenchman of the nine- 
teenth century, but his significance cannot be denied. From the year 1848 he 
was a prominent figure in French political and social life; a friend, although 
frequently an opponent of Thiers, he was, as well, closely associated with 
Rouher, Persigny, Walewski, Morny—all the coryphaei of statesmen of the 
Second Empire. Baroche was distinctly a man of the empire; he served only 
one government, that of Napoleon III. Under the Second Republic he was a 
representative in the Constituent Assembly, procureur-général, and, later, 
minister of the interior; and, during the Second Empire, he was president of 
the council of state, minister, garde des sceaux, and, during the last days, 
senator and member of the conseil privé. Very shortly after the collapse of 
1870, his own death occurred. 

There will be some who, if they read this book, will ask themselves the 
reason for its length. In many ways Baroche was unimaginative; he did not 
propose startling measures; he was a standpatter. And exactly there lies his 
significance. Baroche was far more typical of one class than many of his more 
picturesque contemporaries, of which there were plenty. Unlike Thiers, for 
example, there was nothing outré about him; and he had none of the grandiose 
and dangerous schemes of Baron Haussmann. Sprung from the bourgeoisie, 
he never lost its traditions, and he remained its devoted servant. His ideas, 
philosophy, and his religion were theirs. He served his class as loyally as he 
served his emperor. It was, in fact, because of his love for the bourgeoisie that 
he accepted the hegemony of Louis Napoleon in whom he beheld the only 
possible safeguard for their state. He never escaped from the memory of the 
threat that had been opposed to their predominance in 1848. Socialism and 
labor agitations he abominated as much as monarchy by divine right and an- 
cient privileges. He had made great pecuniary sacrifices to enter public life, 
and from that time on his attention was fixed on the affairs of his three chil- 
dren and on the affairs of France to the exclusion of all other interests. He was 
industrious, serious, and heavy-minded although alert. 

Baroche, then, was the personification and continuation of the bourgeois 
tradition in the middle nineteenth century. He wished Napoleon III to ac- 
complish what Casimir-Périer, Laffitte, and the earlier generation had hoped 
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that Louis Philippe would do. The coup d’état, he believed, would bring the 
fulfilment of the promises of July, 1830. And yet, bourgeois to the core, he 
was devoted to the self-elevated emperor; and he never could bring himself to 
protest, beyond a moderate point, against those actions of Napoleon III that 
he believed to be unwise. His was a stabilizing influence; through his efforts 
the empire failed to become as liberal after 1863 as the movement that had 
then developed desired. He wished France to remain the proponent of the 
principle of a personal and authoritarian power, to follow a liberal economy 
(and not protectionism), and to observe a catholicism which was distinctly 
national or Gallican. In the face of Morny, Walewski, Thiers, and Ollivier, 
he stood out for the traditional rule of a middle-class monarchy. 

The importance of Baroche, then, lies not in himself as a statesman but in 
himself as representative of the traditional bourgeois of 1789. His career forms 
the closing chapter in the history of that class between the first revolution and 
that of 1870, which, one may hope, will not be repeated. 

This book, so carefully done, presents an interesting example of the use 
that may be made of biography as a means for the analysis of a period or an 
epoch. It does not follow the traditional lines of political biography, nor is it 
a purely personal study of a public figure. Baroche the man is not always the 
theme but, rather, the psychology of his class as seen through Jules Baroche. 
He is the medium by which M. Maurain attempts, and attempts success- 
fully, to portray the milieu of the most important element in French politi- 
cal and social life. The approach that this author has employed merits careful 
consideration; it is, perhaps, a safer method than the now more general prac- 
tice of attempting a broad and impersonal analysis. For, in this case, the au- 
thor has real documents on which to rely. And there is no danger of presenting 
a one-sided interpretation, for Baroche’s acquaintance was so wide and his 
correspondence so extensive that differences of opinion and of attitude are 
brought out as clearly and as frequently as the similarities. 

Joun M. S. ALLIson 
Yale University 





French opinion on the United States and Mexico, 1860-1867. Extracts from the 
reports of the procureurs généraux. Compiled and edited by Lynn M. Case, 
Pu.D., The Rice Institute. (Prepared and published under the direction 
of the American Historical Association from the income of the Albert J. 
Beveridge Memorial Fund.) New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 
Pp. xxili+452. $7.00. 

This book is a collection of documents which will interest students of both 
French and American history. The reports of the procureurs générauz are es- 
pecially significant since these officers (similar to our district attorneys) were 
commissioned by the government to report on public opinion. Considering 
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the censored press and the tamed parliament of Imperiai France, it is probable 
that these reports are the best guide to the public opinion of the day. Mr. Case 
has made a careful selection of the reports dealing with the American Civil 
War and the Mexican intervention, and has edited them in an intelligent and 
readable fashion. 

These documents illustrate vividly that it was not only the French cotton 
industry that suffered from the Civil War. Before the cotton manufacturers 
felt the full effect of the cotton famine, the silk, porcelain, hosiery, corset, but- 
ton, lace, and a host of other industries found one of their principal markets 
closed to them. The war brought distress to the wine and spirits industry, to 
the glass, basket, and perfume manufacturers, at a time when raw cotton was 
leaving French ports for the New England spinners (p. 25)! These reports 
show clearly that the closing of the American markets brought bankruptcy 
and loss of credit to the bourgeoisie and misery and moral degradation to the 
proleteriat. As the war progressed and the cotton supplies were used up (to 
the profit of the speculators), the crisis hit the cotton industry with full force. 
The procureurs générauz faithfully report the fluctuations of the market, the 
frantic efforts of the cotton men to open new lands to cotton culture, the utili- 
zation of the inferior Indian cotton, and the demands for intervention in the 
Civil War. 

Opinion about the cause of the crisis was complicated by the fact that the 
empire had just embarked upon the new free-trade policy, and many at- 
tributed their misfortunes to foreign competition. By 1863, however, several 
industries explained their comeback by pointing to the treaties which opened 
the British and German markets to French goods. It is interesting to note 
that, although slavery was unpopular, French opinion veered slightly in favor 
of the South, but, as the procureur-général from Amiens wrote, “... la question 
n'est guére envisagée qu’a point de vue industriel’”’ (p. 292). 

These documents indicate that the Mexican intervention did not appeal to 
the French. Time and time again the procureurs générauz reported: ‘‘L’entre- 
prise du Mexique n’a jamais été populaire” or “L’expédition du Mexique n’a 
jamais été bien comprise.” The public was satisfied with the glory but worried 
about the costs. “Cette guerre deviendra tout a fait populaire,” wrote the 
procureur-général at Rouen, “‘si le Gouvernement peut assurer le recouvre- 
ment des dépenses faites par la France” (pp. 360-61). 

Mr. Case’s editing and his discussion of the general literature on the prob- 
lems merit high praise. The reviewer wishes, however, that space had allowed 
a wider selection from the reports. The problems would stand in truer rela- 
tionship if they could be considered in light of opinion on the rest of French 
foreign relations. In particular, two problems should be uppermost in the 
mind of anyone using these documents. The first concerns the sources of in- 
formation of the procureurs généraur: they seem to be voicing the ideas and 


interests of the bourgeoisie. The second concerns the relationship between the 
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articulateness of the procureurs généraux of the districts and the real condi- 
tions: it would be interesting to know if the districts which complained the 


most were actually the greatest sufferers from the crisis. 
Joun B. WoirF 
University of Missouri 





Gambetta and the national defence. A republican dictatorship in France. By 
J. P. T. Bury, fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. 341. $7.00. 

The word “opportunist,” in a disparaging sense, has always hung over 
Gambetta’s fame while his contemporary, the opportunist Bismarck, has been 
extolied as a political realist. Mr. Bury shows us that Gambetta, too, was a 
political realist. By 1870 he had become the leader of the young realist republi- 
cans who believed that expediency, not principles, should determine the 
means for securing the republic. Gambetta, by nature moderate and op- 
timistic, opposed the use of force and violence as inexpedient. On September 4 
he sincerely tried to obtain the republic with a semblance of legality by action 
of the corps legislatif. But when the mob prevented this, Gambetta, realizing 
the danger in delay, took the lead in establishing a republican government. 

The new Government of National Defense proclaimed that it had but one 
object: defense of the country. For many republicans, and particularly for the 
young and energetic Gambetta, it had a second object: the solid establish- 
ment of the republic. Mr. Bury devotes most of his book to a critical and 
analytical narrative of Gambetta’s efforts to carry out these two objects which 
were to him inseparable. As minister of the interior he began at once to re- 
place the imperial prefects and subprefects with good republicans. Later the 
municipal councils were purified and the departmental councils were abolished. 
He opposed the election of a constituent assembly because the country had 
not yet been republicanized sufficiently to insure a republican victory. 

As minister of war, a position Gambetta took over when he joined the 
Delegation at Tours on October 7, he made his mistakes; but the author agrees 
with Clemenceau that no one else had the energy, optimism, and will power 
necessary to dispel defeatism and organize new armies. Mr. Bury admits that 
Gambetta’s realism was not proof against the republican legend of 1792. The 
levée en masse had some value in restoring morale but soon led to confusion and 
inefficiency. Like the Russians in the Great War, Gambetta found it impossi- 
ble to secure guns, ammunition, supplies, and officers for all the men called 
up; and the results were the same on different scales. The author argues that 
only an amateur like Gambetta could have accomplished as much as he did 
and that the Germans might have been forced to raise the siege of Paris if 
Gambetta had had one first-rate general to work with him. 

In spite of the failure of Gambetta’s plans, Mr. Bury is convinced that his 
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work was of value and significance. “‘He had helped to restore the self-respect 
of the French people, to save its honor, and by identifying every citzen with 
the national defence to revive the idea of the ‘Patrie’ in all its full significance” 
(p. 279). And Mr. Bury might have added what he implies, that Gambetta, 
by his “‘war to the knife,” probably saved the Third Republic from the fate 
of the German Republic by giving it a patriotic legend of republican restora- 
tion of the national honor. 

Mr. Bury’s writing is smooth and lucid, his judgment clear and impartial, his 
scholarship sound. His selective bibliography is excellent and up to date, and 
his study is based on the primary sources. The reviewer's criticism is that many 
of the chapters dealing with Gambetta’s actions after September 4 contain 
too much analysis. It is these chapters, the author states, which deal with the 
most spectacular part of Gembetta’s career; yet the reader does not gain that 
impression; Gambetta the man does not become alive. Nevertheless, the book 
is, on the whole, an excellent treatment of a period sadly neglected by English 
and American historians. Students of French history will welcome it and look 
forward to a book by Mr. Bury on Gambetta’s career after 1871. 

MaxweE vt R. Ketso 
Blackburn College 
Carlinville, Illinois 





England, 1870-1914. By R. C. K. Ensor. (“Oxford history of England.”’) 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 634. $6.00. 

This comprehensive and scholarly history of England from the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War until Britain’s entrance into the Great War is 
divided into three parts, with the years 1886 and 1901 marking the divisions. 
Each part contains chapters with a chronological account of political history, 
and separate chapters devoted to the economic, social, cultural, and institu- 
tional aspects of the history of England. The work is confined largely to Eng- 
lish history; however, since Irish questions deeply influenced English politics, 
a good deal of space is allotted to Ireland; but Wales, Scotland, and the self- 
governing colonies hardly appear in the picture. Imperial expansion receives 
some attention, and six good maps illustrate the course of empire. 

For events in England Mr. Ensor’s account is remarkably complete. The 
arts, science, literature, fashions, and social customs are treated with insight 
and knowledge. Indeed, no important activity or interest of the people of 
England in that period appears to have been neglected except the fisheries. 
By means of statistical tables the author makes clear the growth of popula- 
tion, trade, shipping, and industry in England and the United Kingdom, as 
well as changes in the relative position of Britain with reference to the other 
great powers. The first of three appendixes contains valuable selections from 
the Gladstone papers which throw light upon Mr. Gladstone’s attitude toward 
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home rule for Ireland. The list of cabinets and cabinet changes, 1870—1914, 
will be found very useful, as will the excellent brief biographical sketches sup- 
plied in the footnotes; the bibliography is brief and largely limited to books 
written by English scholars; and the index is good. 

Mr. Ensor has evidently devoted years to a careful culling of material from 
sources and secondary works; and he has apparently known, and occasionally 
secured information from, some of the most important Englishmen of the 
period. The result is a book that will doubtless long remain a standard work 
for the crowded forty-four years which it covers. The author writes clearly, 
and the enormous array of facts does not clutter the narrative. He has over- 
come the difficulties of organization in a masterly fashion except in the last 
part, where the treatment of foreign affairs suffers from being interspersed 
with the story of domestic events. In his discussion of Anglo-German rela- 
tions, Mr. Ensor departs from his usual objective attitude—the anti-German 
bias is evident. The account of home affairs is, on the other hand, character- 
ized by a remarkable absence of the spirit of party. Praise and blame are 
meted out quite impartially to the ‘‘giants’—Disraeli, Gladstone, and Salis- 
bury. For the fourth among the great, Joseph Chamberlain, the author shows 
much sympathy. He censures Asquith for his handling of the Irish crisis, 
1913-14, and Balfour for his tactics, 1906-11; but he pays tribute to both for 
their talents and their services. The portrait of David Lloyd George is quite 
flattering, while that of John Burns emphasizes his shortcomings and failures. 

The author makes no definite effort to interpret the events cf the period, 
but the attention is focused on certain tendencies that will enable the student 
to formulate his own synthesis. Among these tendencies we may notice the 
increase in the impersonal element in the management of industry and bank- 
ing, the commercialization of the press, the growing popularity of organized 
games, the decline of religion, and the outlet which the labor movement af- 
forded for the talents formerly displayed in the chapels of the dissenters, the 
increase in the vigor of English nationalism, and the spread of a spirit of law- 
lessness, as evidenced by strikers and the tactics employed by the opponents 
of home rule for Ireland. 

That a work which contains such a multitude of facts should be without 
error is not to be expected. The following mistakes have been noted by the 
reviewer: that the self-governing colonies contributed troops to the Egyptian 
campaign, 1882 (p. xxii); Catholic emancipation, 1827 (p. 93); Dilke, under- 
secretary in the foreign office, February, 1884 (p. 190); election in 1919 (p. 
267); Olney, American secretary of state in January, 1899 (p. 448). In com- 
mon with many English writers the author fails to give due weight to the 
German claims in the Moroccan controversy, 1905-6, or to appreciate the 
complications of the Egyptian situation, 1882-85. And he treads unsafe 
ground when he suggests that President Cleveland may have had his own 
re-election in mind when he sent his famous Guiana-Venezuelan message to 
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Congress; when he attributes the victory of the ‘White Australia” policy to 
C. H. Pearson’s National life and character; and when he asserts that in the 
era of individual manufacturers the lot of the employees was comparatively 
happy. But these must be reckoned small blemishes in a work of very great 


merit. 
Pavut KNaPLUND 
University of Wisconsin 





L’individu et l'état dans l'évolution constitutionnelle de la Suisse. By Wiu1aM E. 
Rapparb, professeur a l'Université de Genéve, directeur de l'Institut Uni- 
versitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales. Zurich: Polygraphischer Ver- 
lag, 1936. Pp. 566. Fr. 12. 

This new volume by Professor William E. Rappard, like his three previous 
works dealing with economic and legal aspects of Swiss constitutional history, 
provides an authoritative interpretation of modern Switzerland, of its politi- 
cal transformation, and of the goals it sought to attain through its federal in- 
stitutions. Its profound scientific objectivity is based upon a notable docu- 
mentation and contains an imposing mass of precise facts, inquiries, and origi- 
nal texts. Its mature scholarship frankly acknowledges a debt to the excellent 
works of a long series of noted Swiss historians. It is a veritable monument of 
many years of painstaking research. Through a terse analysis of facts the 
author was able to combine all the elements of a genuine Swiss political trea- 
tise and of a competent manual on the history of federal law. 

The book is not just another more up-to-date work on Swiss history. Its 
aim is much more ambitious. Its object is to depict the concrete social reality 
of the constitutional evolution of modern Switzerland, an undertaking which 
demanded the creative imagination of a political thinker and the penetrative 
analytic power of the historian and the economist. It lucidly deals with the 
evolutionary struggles of the Swiss state, a state of vast missions and grave 
responsibilities. The author defines the message of the individual and of the 
state in the light of the constitutional struggles, and traces the changes in 
their conceptions in the thought and legislation of Switzerland from the eight- 
eenth to the twentieth century. 

Individualism, democracy, and étatisme are the three successive phases 
of Swiss constitutional history. Etatisme, which may be tentatively translated 
as ‘‘“governmentalism,”’ is the French term for the ever widening extension of 
governmental activity. It comprises all the doctrines demanding the exten- 
sion of governmental control—Fascism, Naziism, Communism, Socialism, the 
dictatorships in the Baltic and Balkan states, and the New Deal in the United 
States. Instead of the individual the state is the motor of economic life. 

It was not until after 1874 that the tendency of Swiss constitutional de- 
velopment became étatiste. Since then the individual has sacrificed more and 
more of his liberties in exchange for increasing state services in academic life, 
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agriculture, communication, transportation, industry, commerce, and social 
insurance. Like everywhere else in the western world the growth of étatisme 
in Switzerland was conditioned by the phenomenal progress in technology, 
the vast development of international relations, and the uninterrupted in- 
crease in population. It was especially the Great War that necessitated and 
aggravated the expansion of governmental activities into business. 

The increase in the authority and power of the state has failed to produce a 
corresponding development of judicial protection for the individual. The 
growing lassitude and impotence of the modern individual in the face of in- 
creasing technical problems which necessitate the interference of the state per- 
mit a corresponding growth in the impatience and intolerance of the organs of 
the state. It is thus no accident that the most étatiste states of the contem- 
porary world are also the least liberal and democratic. 

The expansion in state interference in Switzerland, while steady, was never- 
theless moderate and respected the essential principles of private initiative. 
While the Swiss have always had a healthy contempt for a voracious levia- 
than, they nevertheless determined to expand and concentrate the executive 
power of the state during the post-war period. They strengthened parlia- 
mentary initiative by increasing the duration of the parliamentary mandate 
at the expense of a curtailed popular initiative. 

The accelerated rhythm and constant progression in public expenditures 
are an index of the expansion of étatisme. Emancipated by politics from the 
tyranny of the state in the early nineteenth century, it was through economics 
that the individual relapsed into his former servitude to the state. The ma- 
chine of the state has become so delicate and imposing that it escapes more 
and more the control and even the understanding of the educated individual. 
Thus individualism and democracy are today seriously menaced by the unin- 
terrupted growth of étatisme. 

What will be the collective destiny of man in view of the feverish extension 
of étatisme throughout the world? Its progress may become arrested by finan- 
cial fatalities. The régime of a state that operates its extensive enterprises at 
a loss, subsidizing them in turn at the expense of the people, is forced to have 
recourse to an arbitrary and lawless dictatorship. By the same token the ré- 
gime of a state that manages its vast undertakings with substantial gains 
tends to become more liberal and democratic. In other words, extensive eco- 
nomic deterioration is the raison d’étre of the present popularity of dictators. 
Whatever the form of dictatorship today, it demands nothing but sacrifices 
from its beneficiaries. It will no doubt take many bitter lessons to prove to 
the world the truth of Plato’s conviction that, after all, a lawless autocracy is 
worse for mankind than even the feebleness of democracy. 


HerMan HAavusHEER 
Lamoni, Iowa 
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The career of Théophile Delcassé. By CHartes W. Porter. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1936. Pp. 356. $3.50. 

One of the ablest statesmen of the Third French Republic, yet perhaps the 
one concerning whom least is known, is Théophile Delcassé. Although almost 
singlehandedly he engineered the Triple Entente, which made possible the 
victory of France in the Great War, no Frenchman has seen fit to write his 
biography. This is in part due to the fact that Delcassé worked in secret and 
alone, wrote no memoirs, and destroyed many personal papers which would 
have thrown light upon his tumultuous political career. The present scholarly 
study by Charles W. Porter has very successfully filled this noticeable gap in 
giving us a meticulous and objective account «: “‘the Frenchman who undid 
the work of Bismarck.” 

Théophile Delcassé, unprepossessing in appearance, small in stature, al- 
most squeaky in addressing the chamber of deputies in his thin, high-pitched 
voice, was nevertheless able to maintain himself as minister of foreign affairs 
for seven consecutive years, an unparalleled feat of political tightrope walking 
in the parliamentary system of the Third Republic. But what was even more 
remarkable, he was able to give an entirely new orientation to French foreign 
policy without either cabinet or parliament discussing the question. 

A faithful follower and ardent admirer of the great Gambetta, he early de- 
cided to adopt Gambetta’s theory that Great Britain and Russia were natural 
allies of France and Germany a perpetual enemy. The revanche was an impene- 
trable barrier to Franco-German friendship; and Delcassé never forgot for an 
instant Gambetta’s favorite precept, ““Think of it always, speak of it never.” 
As early as 1882, Delcassé as a pamphleteer was urging an entente with Great 
Britain; and in 1887, as foreign editor of Paris, one of his most famous leading 
articles advocated a close alliance with Russia against Germany and Austria. 

Even when Delcassé began his political administrative work as under- 
secretary and later as minister for the colonies, he never forgot that a policy 
of colonial expansion should be utilized primarily to build up strength and not 
as compensation for defeat. Colonies were mere additional supports for a 
strong European policy. 

When he became minister of foreign affairs, no obstacle was too great to 
overcome in his fixed idea of a rapprochement with Great Britain. However, 
at the same time he was determined not to sacrifice French interests because, 
like Gambetta, he was convinced that the British esteemed those allies most 
who knew how to make themselves respected. The Fashoda affair was imme- 
diately to test the merit of his position. He kept Marchand at Fashoda for 
six weeks, overwhelmingly outnumbered by Kitchener’s forces, and then used 
the crisis as a basis for a strengthening of the alliance with Russia and a settle- 
ment of all outstanding problems with Great Britain. Almost simultaneously 
he was making friendly overtures to Italy and was not only able to re-establish 
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friendly commercial relations but also to come to an agreement regarding 
Franco-Italian policies in the Mediterranean. 

The biographer has exhausted documentary and secondary materials in 
showing the exact réle which Delcassé played in establishing the Triple En- 
tente. He has also thrown considerable new light upon the national and in- 
ternational intrigues which brought about his spectacular fall from power. 
But although “‘Biilow succeeded in getting rid of Delcassé the man, the Del- 
cassé policy remained to plague him.” In fact, he was later enabled, as minis- 
ter of marine, to fortify his diplomatic policies by the necessary machinery 
to make them effective. Mr. Porter regards his work as so valuable in building 
up the efficiency, morale, and equipment of the French navy that he calls him 
the greatest minister of marine as well as the greatest foreign minister of the 
Third Republic. It is to be hoped that some admirer of Delcassé will give us 
as excellent a picture of Delcassé the man as Mr. Porter has given us of him 


as the statesman. 
GRAHAM H. Stuart 
Stanford University 





Before the war. Studies in diplomacy. By G. P. Goocn, D.Lirv., F.B.A. Vol. 
I, The grouping of the powers. New York: Longmans, Green, 1936. Pp. 
438. $4.00. 

Lansdowne, Delcassé, Biilow, Izvolsky, and Aehrenthal—these form the 
framework of personalities upon which Professor Gooch constructs his story 
of diplomacy. Five other men from the same five nations will be studied in a 
second volume. The author’s announced objective is to throw the light of in- 
quiry more searchingly upon the diplomacy than upon the men; and yet, he 
follows the success of the policies of each statesman through the critical years 
of his work and passes judgments upon them. After all, the diplomacy is re- 
vealed through the work of men. 

Mr. Gooch is a master of the art of catching the significant phrases from 
hundreds of dispatches and so arranging them that they reveal the minds of 
those who wrote them. His editorial work on the British documents on the 
origins of the war has given him an unusually thorough acquaintance with offi- 
cial materials. If his past writing has sometimes seemed to reflect a neutrality 
benevolent toward the German documents, this emphasis is lost in the pres- 
ence of a greater array of sources. Always scholarly, he seems to the reviewer 
to tend to appraise the most highly the accomplishments in diplomacy that 
resulted in co-operation either with or among the Entente powers. 

Lansdowne he portrays as a man of “perfect integrity” and intellectual 
precision who made Anglo-German relations no worse and Anglo-American re- 
lations better (p. 27), and who steered Great Britain with firmness of hand, 
suaveness of temper, and skilfulness of technique out of isolation into a strong 
world-position. 
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Delcassé’s belief that Germany would someday attack France and that the 
latter must be internally self-reliant and externally supported by close friend- 
ships, Mr. Gooch does not try to explain away. On the other hand, the result 
which the minister achieved of putting France into a stronger diplomatic posi- 
tion than she had in 1898 is credited as success. No “‘revisionism’’ here! 

“Cautious” Biilow, who knew Russia better than he knew England (p. 
205), was largely responsible for the estrangement of the latter (p. 239). He 
tried to avoid a war with France, for he foresaw its spread to Russia and 
Britain (p. 275). In fact, he strove to avoid all war, and yet he led Germany 
into virtual isolation and danger instead of into peace and harmony (p. 283). 

Izvolsky, like Delcassé, distinguished himself by turning foes into friends. 
Gooch has Britain in mind, saying that the rapprochement of 1908 (more cor- 
rect than 1907) (p. 329) was his greatest contribution. His liquidation of the 
Far Eastern situation after the Japanese war is notable, and success in the Near 
East would have come to him had not Aehrenthal tripped him up when he 
should have been alert. He tried to win Great Britain without losing Germany 
(p. 319); he did the former and failed of the latter. With Italy at Racconigi 
and with Bulgaria he won again; but the Bosnian annexation was a miserable 
event for Izvolsky. 

Aehrenthal aimed at a strong Triple Alliance, a rapprochement with Russia, 
and conservatism in the Near East (p. 374). By 1907 the confidence of the 
Dreikaiserbund was gone (p. 385). His desire to keep the peace in 1909 (p. 428) 
almost led to war, and his efforts to strengthen his empire “‘set in motion forces 
which were quickly to bring [it] crashing to the ground.” 

The men thus pictured are the same men we have known for years, and the 
issues are the same issues; but the veil between them and us is thinner as a 
result of these Studies, for Mr. Gooch writes as one knowing his authorities, 
and he has the newer materials at hand. His writing is not argumentative, 
and yet it does answer a good many questions raised in recent years particu- 
larly about Izvolsky, Delcassé, and Biilow. We shall be interested to see what 
he does with Poincaré and Berchtold, as well as with Grey, Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, and Sazonov. 

W. Henry Cooke 
Pomona College 





The eve of 1914. By Tuzopor Wo trr, editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, 1906— 
1933. Translated from the German by E. W. Dickes. New York: Knopf, 
1936. Pp. 655. $4.50. 


In 1906 Theodor Wolff succeeded Arthur Levysohn as editor of the Berliner 
Tageblatt. Until 1933 he exercised, in addition to regular editorial duties, the 
privilege of putting the world at the crossroads every Wednesday morning 
(later Sunday) in the Tageblatt’s review of politics, one of the most authorita- 
tive features of German and continental journalism. It is in his familiar réle 
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of interpreter and critic that in this volume he passes in review the men and 
events figuring in European headlines from 1909 to 1914. 

Many complimentary things can and should be said of this book. Wolff 
does not assume the mantle of the just simply to excoriate and condemn but 
to deliver a temperate and understanding judgment. Sometimes his judg- 
ments are rather too “‘pat’”’ and his tone unnecessarily oracular—traits that 
won for him in certain German circles the derisory title of “Theodor the 
Wise.”’ Even in translation his distinctive prose will appeal to those who enjoy 
descriptive passages, striking metaphors, and varied quotations. There is not 
the faintest remainder of Zeitungsdeutsch. Pleasing, indeed, is his ability to 
impart a fresh turn to a hackneyed expression, as, for example, “‘a set of views 
immovably riveted to a set of wishes” (p. 22). A rich background of experience 
and knowledge of all phases of European politics gives added meaning to his 
observations. In every respect the volume merits the attention of the intelli- 
gent, informed audience to which it is addressed. 

From the standpoint of the student of history, however, the book is some- 
what disappointing. We may pass over the lack of footnotes, for his sources 
are so obvious that any seminar student could supply them. In the main they 
are the memoir and autobiographical literature of European statesmen and 
diplomats. Over this terrain he pursues his own way without regard to the 
easier, and sometimes safer, gradients marked by numerous predecessors. In 
places the book becomes a mere sampling and flavoring of this literature; in 
other places a post-mortem upon pre-war reputations. While some men, like 
Grey, William II, and Bethmann-Hollweg, are credited with good intentions, 
most of this generation of European statesmen are fortunate if they come off 
with no worse charge than gross incapacity and unfitness for their duties. To 
Grey he attributes the habit of “‘veiling his mind from his own view”’ (p. 435); 
Izvolsky is described as “‘a society snob, hatched out of a Tartar shell” (p. 
113); while Sazonov’s Les années fatales suggests to him “‘a petty official dis- 
charged with a grievance playing a squeaky flute in the street” (p. 138). The 
author’s constant preoccupation with the assessment of national and individu- 
al responsibility reminds one of the scholarship of a decade ago when diplo- 
matic history was synonymous with the ‘“‘war-guilt question.” Wolff loads 
most of the responsibility upon Vienna; hostility marks every reference to the 
Dual Monarchy. Of German statesmanship he says: “‘As an eye-witness I was 
able to detect no more than incapacity and irresponsibility” (p. 8). Those who 
still think of pre-war diplomacy in terms of individual guilt and negligence 
will find in Wolff a willing and resourceful oath-helper. 

Because of the close connection between publicity and diplomacy, Wolff 
was more than a mere editorial observer of the events which he reviews. Un- 
fortunately, autobiographical details and personal experiences are but a sub- 
ordinate feature of the book. He does reveal, however, the exact circumstances 
under which he exposed in the Tageblatt, in May, 1914, the Anglo-Russian 
naval conversations then in progress. He was personally requested to do this 
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by Stumm, the director of the political section of the foreign office, who was 
fully informed of the London-St. Petersburg conversations by the faithful (or 
faithless) Siebert. We learn something of the professional relations between 
publicist and diplomatist from references to his association with Jagow, 
Monts, and Stumm. Recalling his daily visits to the Wilhelmstrasse during 
the final crisis, from July 25 onward, he gives a restrained picture of the tem- 
perament of official circles during those fateful days. It is to be regretted that 
Wolff did not cast his book in a more personal mold, which would have helped 
to lift it above the level of a syllabus of political errors and a general indict- 
ment 4 la Biilow of the intellectual incapacity of pre-war statesmen. 


Oron James Hae 
University of Virginia 





Diplomatic commentaries. By Viscount Krikustro Isui1, ambassador to 
France, 1912-15; ambassador to France and delegate to the League of Na- 
tions, 1920-27; imperial minister of foreign affairs, 1915-16; special envoy 
to the United States, 1917; member of the imperial privy council. Edition 
of April, 1931. Translated and edited by Wiriu1am R. Lanapon, American 
consul. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 351. $3.25. 


The basis of Japanese foreign policy. By ALBERT E. HitnpMarsi, instructor in 
government, Harvard University, assistant dean of Harvard College, assist- 
ant professor of international law, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. 265. $2.50. 

If not indispensable, both these works are of outstanding value for the stu- 
dent of Japanese diplomacy. Viscount Ishii’s Commentaries form a valuable 
approach to a study of the background of the earlier modern phase of Jap- 
anese foreign policy from the Japanese point f view. Professor Hindmarsh’s 
analysis is the most nearly complete and objective account of the foundations 
of contemporary Japanese foreign policy which has come to this reviewer's 
attention. The one is the largely subjective result of the careful study of dip- 
lomatic history, keen analysis, and personal participation in the solution of his 
country’s international problems by a practical and realistic statesman who 
began his apprenticeship in 1890; the other is the work of a youthful American 
university Doctor of Philosophy who has approached his problem by way of 
the sources, handled his materials scientifically, and stated his conclusions 
without bias. The two works supplement each other admirably. The transla- 
tor of the Commentaries states that they ‘‘were written solely for the instruc- 
tion of Japanese readers.”’ The generally bland style in which they are cast, as 
well as their content and direction of criticism on occasion, warrant the con- 
clusion that Mr. Langdon has exaggerated Viscount Ishii’s modesty and taken 
his statement of objective too literally. In any case, the foreign student, ori- 
ental as well as occidental, finds quite as much of value in fact and interpreta- 
tion as the native Nipponese. In vindication of this statement, pronounce- 
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ments upon such topics as the tripartite intervention of 1895, the Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement of 1900, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the Saghalien question, 
diplomacy of Japan during the Great War, Japan’s special interests in China, 
the League of Nations, disarmament, international arbitration, the constitu- 
tion and foreign policy of the Japanese nation, problems of population and 
race, may be cited. The interpretation of the sometime ambassador and for- 
eign minister on each of these topics is of very real value to every student of 
the modern Far East. 

Leadership in the tripartite intervention is ascribed to Germany. Ques- 
tioned by Ishii, then an attaché of the Japanese embassy in Paris, as to the 
cause of Germany’s action, Viscount Aoki attributed it to ‘‘a momentary dis- 
turbance of the Kaiser’s mind.” Not satisfied, Ishii was moved to enter upon 
a study of diplomatic history. As a result he concluded that Germany’s was 
“‘a very well considered plan” to divert Russia’s attention from Europe to the 
East and either waste French money in that area or, possibly and preferably, 
bring about a split between France and Russia. France, a victim of circum- 
stances, was not held responsible for participation in the intervention; Russia 
and Germany were, and Viscount Ishii comments with satisfaction upon the 
expulsion of the former from Manchuria in 1905 and of the latter from Shan- 
tung another decade later: “‘Japan’s policy of patient waiting to settle old 
scores was thus amply rewarded.”’ This commentary upon Japanese character 
and policy is of interest to others than Japanese. 

The origins of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance also are traced to the tripartite 
intervention as well as to the Anglo-German Agreement. Viscount Ishii’s atti- 
tude with respect to German diplomacy at the turn of the century is made ex- 
ceedingly clear in his acute reasoning concerning the objective of the latter 
agreement. To attain her hegemony in Europe it was necessary for Germany 
to involve Russia deeply, and for as long a time as possible, in the extreme 
East. A Russo-Japanese war was desirable. But Japan would not fight unless 
allied with a great power, and Russia would not fight if faced by too strong an 
alliance. An Anglo-Japanese alliance would serve admirably if Britain could 
be persuaded to abandon “‘splendid isolation.’”’ The wheels were started by 
the consummation of the Anglo-German Agreement followed by the adher- 
ence of Japan. Thus Britain and Japan were brought together by the German 
middleman. But an Anglo-German-Japanese alliance would alarm Russia; 
accordingly Germany, by twisting the lion’s tail, made it impossible for her- 
self to join and faded out of the later negotiations, leaving Britain and Nippon 
to develop their friendship into an alliance. In connection with this analysis 
Ishii pays his respects definitely to Baron Eckardstein and his Memoirs. Criti- 
cizing Prince von Biilow’s interpretation of the scope of the Anglo-German 
Agreement as excluding Manchuria, Ishii remarks interestingly enough in the 
light of later developments: ““This was clearly a perversion of the agreement. 
It is arbitrary and baseless to hold that Manchuria is outside of China. Could 
the cradle of the Ching dynasty be outside the Ching nation?” 
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Of outstanding interest to Americans is the account of the Lansing-Ishii 
negotiations of 1917 which were carried on “‘to defeat insidious propaganda” 
and “‘to prevent misunderstanding on the part of the Japanese people,” as ex- 
plained by the viscount to the American secretary of state. The notable tend- 
ency of Japan to seek, and act upon, precedents in western diplomacy for her 
own was here illustrated in Ishii’s citation of Secretary Seward’s and Secretary 
Frelinghuysen’s use of the term “‘paramount interests’’ with relation to Mexi- 
co as constituting a precedent for Japan’s wish to use the term with respect to 
China. When Mr. Lansing refused to agree to “paramount interests,”’ the 
term “‘special interests’’ was substituted, the Japanese ambassador having ex- 
plained that the “‘possession by Japan of special interests in China does not 
work the slightest disadvantage to China..... Should not China likewise 
feel happy that her territorial integrity is guaranteed by the existence of 
Japan’s ‘special interests’ in her?’’ Mr. Lansing, it is stated, ‘‘agreed with this 
reasoning and seemed to be relieved by it.” His relief was short lived; he was 
quickly to discover that “‘the primary meaning of the term . . . . is political’”’ 
and that the “‘chief raison d’étre of the Ishii-Lansing agreement [was] politi- 
cal.”’ Viscount Ishii acuses the American secretary of ‘‘deliberate misconstruc- 
tion” in the latter’s explanation of the meaning of the term and the note, and 
declares: 

Japan’s special interests in China are realities deriving from nature and geography 
and not benefits conferred on Japan by the United States. .... Japan’s special inter- 
ests in China are eternal realities, and do not require the recognition of other nations. 
. . .. Japan’s special interests in China continue to live in all their vigor... . they 
are not something which can be abolished. 


Writing in 1930 and 1931 (the edition under consideration was the third, 
revised in the latter year) Viscount Ishii took no alarmist view of either the 
race or the population problem of his country. Referring to the latter he re- 
marked, ““The Japanese people appear to be unduly nervous over their rapidly 
growing population.” On this subject, as, indeed, on the question of Japan’s 
contemporary foreign policy, Professor Hindmarsh’s more detailed and objec- 
tive monograph with its multiplicity of statistical tables is of greater value. 

Following an excellent preliminary chapter on the background of modern 
Japan, Mr. Hindmarsh presents a comprehensive, if relatively brief, analysis 
of population pressure in the empire. Prior to 1868 Japan’s population was 
maintained at approximately 30,000,000; between 1875 and 1924 it almost 
doubled. Since the latter date it has been increasing at the rate of more than 
900,000 per year; in 1930 there was an increase of over 1,000,000. The popula- 
tion density per arable square mile is 2,750, as compared with 172 in Soviet 
Russia, 229 in the United States, 467 in France, 819 in Italy, 1,709 in Belgium, 
and 2,170 in the United Kingdom. The solutions attempted—birth control, 
migration and emigration, agricultural expansion with improvements, and 
industrialization accompanied by trade expansion—are surveyed; and the 
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conclusion is reached that only the successful continuation of the last can 
prove permanent. 

The phenomenal rise of Japan as a manufacturing nation is traced from the 
year 1894, in which she exported goods (largely manufactured) to the value of 
more than 100,000,000 yen, to 1934, in which her exports were valued at 
2,171,425,000 yen. Consideration is paid to her industrial resources—raw 
materials, capital, and markets—as well as to her industrial growth. In 1930 
Great Britain exported 2,500,000,000 square yards of cotton goods; Japan 
exported 1,572,000,000. In 1934, with 8,000,000 spindles, Japan exported 
2,577,233,000 square yards while Great Britain, with 50,000,000 spindles, ex- 
ported but 1,993,458,000. 

A chapter on international repercussions discusses some of the effects of 
Japan’s attempted solution of her population problem upon the western 
world and upon the nations and dependencies of Asia. With respect to the 
United States, it is implied that the time has come for a reconsideration of the 
policy of the Open Door. While not admitting admiration for all of Japan’s 
policies and actions in recent years, Mr. Hindmarsh concedes that, “‘given 
Japan’s basic problem and the practicable alternative solutions, it is difficult 
to see how any very different policies could have been pursued by far-sighted 


and realistic statesmen.” 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MAcNAIR 
University of Chicago 
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A closer analysis of the tears shed by the homesick German immigrant, or, to state 
it differently, of the statistics of returning immigrants, would show quite unmistakably 
that the majority never actually wanted to go back to their homeland. Friedrich Kapp 
was the only one of the 48ers of importance to return there from his twenty years of exile 
and then re-enter German politics, business, and historiography. He could, and did, re- 
turn not as an Amerikamiider and a failure but as a fully successful man, a bourgeois of 
two worlds rather than a citizen of the two, as his contemporaries were wont to call him. 
He was never possessed by the premeditated fervor for assimilation with which Schurz 
entered American life; the latter's peasant origin fitted him far better for the American 
scene than the Kapp ancestry of officials and savants did their scion, of whom Dr. Lenel 
herself is in turn a great-granddaughter. This relationship helped her to obtain access 
to family traditions and papers which we were once led to believe had been altogether 
destroyed by Kapp’s son. It seems, on the other hand, to have kept her from showing 
how, within two generations, a swing took place almost as far as from Friedrich Engels, 
a Westphalian like Kapp and a namesake of Kapp’s wife, to Adolph Hitler, that is, from 
the one-time Communist Friedrich Kapp to his son, the Kapp of the Putsch of 1920. 
Family feelings again may have prevented the author from even mentioning Kapp’s 
connections with the Deutsche Bank, founded at just about the time he returned to 
Germany, early in 1870. After all, Kapp was on its board of supervisors and conceivably 
helped to direct the attention of that institution toward American opportunities. But 
these are about the only shortcomings of this deft little work which fits Kapp well into 
his space and time, outlines lovingly the bios of the gifted Kapp family, tracing the 
influences on young Kapp like Feuerbach’s. It opens up unprinted sources and uses 
American materials surprisingly well from the other side of the Atlantic, though not 
exhaustively (Kapp’s contributions to the New York Nation might have been made to 
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Kapp, together with the Secessionist Liberals). She characterizes his writings quite 
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other ways offensive to the centralizing “‘National liberalism” of Kapp and his friends. 
Those interested in the history of European socialism might learn from Dr. Lenel’s 
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book (p. 65) that the archives of the German Social Democratic party have been an- 
nexed by the Geheimes Staatsarchiv in Berlin-Dahlem, apparently not quite without 
suffering some losses, or at least disorder, on the way there. 
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This little volume, the theme of which was originally developed as a thesis for a de- 
gree in a British university, is a definite addition to the literature on English architec- 
ture of the period. James Wyatt, member of a numerous family of architects, himself 
the son of an architect (Benjamin Wyatt, 1709-72), the brother of three architects and 
the father of two, has been so hopelessly mixed in the minds of writers that it has been 
next to impossible to extricate the threads of his career from the general fabric of archi- 
tectural history of his time. 

Wyatt’s life fell within that interesting period in British society when architecture 
was something of a passion with gentlemen, many of whom, trained in other professions 
or trained in none, themselves essayed works of architecture. This era happened to 
synchronize with the period of first fervent enthusiasm for archeology and witnessed the 
division not only of architects but of cultured clients as well, into two camps—those who 
favored the classics, made so popular in England by the successes of the Brothers Adam, 
the archeological researches of Stuart and Revett, and the activities of the Dilettanti 
Society, and those who favored a revival of the English medieval style and laid the foun- 
dations for the coming Gothic Revival. 

Wyatt’s first important work was the famous Pantheon in Oxford Street, London, 
constructed in 1770-72, in which, particularly upon the interiors, he showed himself 
to be a master of the classics as they were then known and practiced, that is, of the 
Adam Style. His popularity as a result of this success was instantaneous, and he enjoyed 
throughout his life an excellent practice. It appears strange that he should not sooner 
have secured a biographer or that the authorship of his many classic buildings should 
have been obscured or forgotten. This may in part be due to his work as a Gothicist and 
his activity as a restorer of ancient structures, for during his life he carried out restora- 
tions and alterations at Canterbury, Salisbury, Westminster, Litchfield, Hereford, and 
Durham, at many churches, chapels, abbeys, and castles, and at various of the colleges 
of Oxford. Mr. Dale’s volume sketches clearly and definitely Wyatt’s career, supplies 
lists of his works, and delineates his important place in the art life of England of that 
day. It is a thoroughly craftsmanlike and commendable piece of work. 
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TON Evans, Jr. (“Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and political sci- 
ence,” N.S., Vol. XXIII.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 208. $2.25. 


Only recently has the history of English business organization in the period of mod- 
ern industrialism been at all extensively investigated. Professor Evans’ book is a wel- 
come, lucid, and thoroughly documented addition to the scanty literature on the sub- 
ject. Although primarily interested in the preference share, the author, in explaining the 
conditions which gave rise to this promotion device, has thrown a good deal of light 
on conditions obtaining in company finance generally during the half-century after 
1775. 

Since the preference share was evolved chiefly in connection with railway and canal 
companies, the book is largely concerned with them; and the striking fact is brought out 
that the stock of these companies was subscribed by a surprisingly large number of per- 
sons, who were usually concentrated in the regions where the canals and roads were 
to be constructed. No doubt the local popularity of these enterprises is to be accounted 
for, as the author suggests, largely by local patriotism and economic interest. But there 
was a special inducement to investment in their shares, which appears only incidentally 
in his book. Generally the canal and railway companies, being chartered by special acts 
of parliament, had the advantage of limited liability at a time when other joint stock 
companies were indistinguishable from partnerships and were therefore weighted with 
the handicap of unlimited liability. As for the large number of women shareholders, 
there is a possibility, which does not appear to have been considered, that they were not 
bona fide subscribers but were acting for husbands and relatives. 

Even these apparently popular investments proved highly unsafe, and it was the 
financial problem of finding additional capital when companies got into difficulties, as 
most of them seem to have done, that led to the development of the preference share. 
The author has demonstrated effectively how the popularity of the preference share in 
the 1830’s and 1840's, especially in railroad finance, came as the culmination of a long 
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series of less satisfactory expedients, such as mortgages, bonds, and sale of shares at a 
discount. By 1850 ali the familiar features of the modern preferred share had been de- 
veloped in the railway companies, and it only remained to extend it to the multitude of 
corporations organized after the adoption of general limited liability in 1855—to the re- 
gret of many holders of common (or “patriotic’’) shares at the present day. 
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spell, for her Ireland is anthropomorphized into Kathleen ni Houlihan, Dark Rosaleen, 
and Dear Dark Head. From the ancient texts and the more recent sources she has ex- 
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Western civilization in the Near East. By Hans Koun. Translated into English by 
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that the nations of that region are freeing themselves of European domination. Today 

the processes of industrialism, nationalism, and secularism are tranforming the Near 

Eastern nations. The story of the fundamental changes embodied in westernization 
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in the east, Nationalism and imperialism in the hither east, and Nationalism in the Soviet 
Union are standard works. His present volume should be a fitting companion to these 
earlier works. It is a popularly written, lucid, and scholarly treatment and deserves 
a wide reading among all those interested in the study of Near Eastern problems. 
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struggle of the Georgian peasantry in 1905. Materials of the III session of the 
RSDRP and correspondence in the bolshevik papers ‘“‘Forward’’ and ‘‘Proletariat’’}. 
Edited by P. Ape.yan. Erivan: Partizdat, 1936. Pp. 91. 60k. 

The final struggle. Being Countess Tolstoy's diary for 1910. With extracts from Leo Tol- 
stoy’s diary of the same period. Preface by S. L. Totstoy. Translated by AYLMER 
Maupe. London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. Pp. 406. 12s. 6d. 
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in Moscow (1915-1920). By R. O. G. Ucn. London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. Pp. 
300. 10s. 6d. 

Natsionalno-osvoboditelnoye vosstanie 1916 goda v Kazakhstanye [The national liberation 
uprising in 1916 in Kazakstan]. By S. D. Asrenpiarov. Alma-Ata: Government 
Printing House, 1936. Pp. 150. Ir. 15k. 

Vosstanie kazakhov Semirechya v 1916 godu [The uprising of the Kazaks in Semirechye 
in 1916]. By S. Brayniy. Alma-Ata: Government Printing House, 1936. Pp. 103. 
Ir. 

The great Russian Revolution. By Victor Cuernov. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 466. $5.00. 

New Horizons. Reminiscences of the Russian Revolution. By OtGa TcuerNorr. Trans- 
lated from the French by CrystaL Hersert. London: Hutchinson, 1936. Pp. 287. 
15s. 
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materials. Edited by James Bunyan. (“Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations, Johns Hopkins University.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 
594. $4.50. 
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gion. A collection of reminiscences]. Edited by B. Cutstov. Kuybyshev: Kuybyshev 
Printers, 1936. Pp. 344. 4r. 80k. 

Vosstanie glavkoma Muravyeva. Iz istorii grazhdanskoy voyny 1918 g. [The rebellion of 
the commander Muravyev. From the history of the civil war, 1918]. By V. N. ALEK- 
SEYEV. Stalingrad: Stalingradskaya pravda, 1936. Pp. 100. Ir. 40k. 
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Memoirs]. By B. SuteraNnov. Tiraspol-Balta: Voroshilov, 1936. Pp. 120. Ir. 50k. 
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(“Berichte und Studien zur Geschichte Karls V,” Vol. XV.) Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1936. Pp. 41. Rm. 3. 

Don Juan de Austria, der Sohn Kaiser Karls V. Ein grosses Leben im 16. Jahrhundert. 
By Luis Cotoma. Translated by Luts Vittavicento. Munich: Einhorn, 1936. Pp. 
537. Rm. 3.50. 

Historia e historias de Medellin. Siglos XVII, XVIII y XIX. By Luis Menpoza. 
Medellin: Oficial, 1935. Pp. 413. 

The Spanish marriages, 1841-1846. By E. Jones Parry. London: Macmillan, 1936. 
Pp. 369. 18s. 

Memoirs of Her Royal Highness the Infanta Eulalia. Translated by PHyLiis M&éGrRoz. 
With an introduction by ALBerto Lamar Scuweyer. London: Hutchinson, 1936. 
16s. 

These memoirs cover Spanish and European events from the middle of the nineteenth 
century to the establishment of the Spanish republic. 


The Spanish tragedy, 1930-1936. Dictatorship, republic, chaos. By E. ALLISON PEERS, 
professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

This review of Spanish affairs since 1930 is designed to give the layman the back- 
ground of the civil war beginning in July, 1936. Professor Peers opens with a subjective 
judgment of the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera and then proceeds to chronicle the 
events leading up to the July revolt. The main subjects discussed are the provisional 
government of April-December, 1931; the constitution; the Republican-Socialist coali- 
tion, in power from April, 1931, to September, 1933; the ““Centre-Right” coalition and 
the reaction from 1933 to February, 1936; the February-March elections of 1936 and 
the return to power of the republican Left; and the first days of the civil war. These 
topics are treated more fully and perhaps more accurately than in any book yet pub- 
lished in English. 

Many disappointments, however, await the reader who expects to find fundamental 
explanations of “‘the Spanish tragedy.” Human beings do not overthrow governments, 
burn churches, and assassinate each other wholesale without simple provocation. This 
book does not adequately explain why Primo de Rivera rose, why he fell, or why the 
republic followed. It does not explain why the Spaniards, whose mental and spiritual 
training has been monopolized by the church for many hundreds of years, burn churches 
and assault clerics at every opportunity. It does not explain why the army has been 
the scourge of Spain for more than a century, or discuss competently the most basic of 
all Spanish problems, the agrarian question. It fails to clarify the origin and nature of 
the revolutionary labor movements; but manages so to confuse the use of the terms 
“anarchist,” “‘syndicalist,”’ “communist,” and “‘socialist” that the reader is left with 
little conception of their meaning in Spain. To those who know nothing of Spain this 
reviewer recommends as preliminary reading Salvador de Madariaga’s Spain (London 
and New York, 1930) as much more informative, even though it does not cover recent 
events. 

Baitey W. Dirrie 
SWITZERLAND 


Entwicklungsgeschichte des deutschen Heerwesens. Edited by E. von FRavENHOLZz. Vol. 
II, Part 1, Das Heerwesen der Schweizer Eidgenossenschaft. Munich: Beck, 1936. 
Rm. 12. 


Souvenir de la Réformation a Genéve. 4¢ centenaire, 1536-1936. Edited by the Comité 
pu 4¢ CENTENAIRE DE LA REFORMATION A GENEVE and the F&pERATION DES CER- 
CLES ET ASSOCIATIONS PROTESTANTS DU CANTON DE GENEVE. Geneva: Roto- 
Sadag, 1936. Pp. 92. 
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Das Professorenverzeichnis des Jesuitenkollegiums 1573-1773. By Sepastian HuwiLer. 
Stans: Matt, 1936. Pp. 134. 

Beitriige zur Basler Parteigeschichte 1848-1910. By Orro Zumstetn. Basle: Philo- 
graphischer Verlag, 1936. Pp. 127. 

Volksschule und Gesellschaft im Kanton Ziirich. Die geschichtliche Entwicklung ihrer 
Wechselbeziehung von der Regeneration bis zur Gegenwart. By Bruno Humm. Zurich: 
Weiss, 1936. Pp. 208. 

Schweizer eigener Kraft. Lebensskizzen beriihmter Auslandsschweizer. By Oscar Let- 
BACHER. Zurich: Verlag des Schweizerischen Kaufminnischen Vereins, 1936. Pp. 
239. 

Artz und Reformator Vadian. Ein Charakterbild aus grosser Zeit. By JoHANNES NINCK. 
St. Gall: Buchhandlung der Evangelischen Gesellschaft, 1936. Pp. 256. Rm. 6. 
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The Nile. The life story of a river from the source to Egypt. By Emit Lupwia. Trans- 
lated by Mary H. Linpsay. London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. 16s. 

Gordon. By Ernst Josepu Ricuter. New York: Capano Press, 1936. 

A drama, in three acts, based on the fall of Khartum. 

Great Britain and Egypt 1914-1936. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 
67. $0.75. 

Fuad: king of Egypt. By Srrpar Ikpat Aut Saan. London: Jenkins, 1936. Pp. 317. 
15s. 

Storia militare della Colonia Eritrea. Vol. I1, La campagna del 1895-1896. Rome: 
Ministero della guerra, 1936. Pp. 278. L. 8. 

L’empire d’Ethiopie. Le miroir de I’ Ethiopie moderne 1906-1935. By AvRriEN ZeRvos. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1936. Pp. 503. Fr. 120. 

Adolf Liiderwitz. Ein deutscher Kampf um Siidafrika 1883-1886. Geschichte der ersten 
Kolonialpioniers im Zeitalter Bismarcks. By W1LHELM Scut'ssLer. Bremen: Schiine- 
mann, 1936. Pp. 263. Rm. 5. 

Cinquante années d' activité coloniale au Congo. 1885-1935. Antwerp: ‘“‘L’ Avenir belge,”’ 
1936. Pp. 312. 

ASIA 


Indies adventure. The amazing career of Afonso de Albuquerque, captain-general and 
governor of India, 1509-15. By Evatne Sanceav. London: Blackie, 1936. Pp. 319. 
12s. 6d. 

Mongolskie lyetopisi XVII vyeka [Mongolian annals of the seventeenth century]. By 
Ts. Zk. ZAMTSARANO. Moscow: Akademia, 1936. Pp. 120. 5dr. 50k. 

Les batailles pour ' Himalaya 1783-1936. By Cuatre-EviaNe Enaev. (‘‘La vie en 
montagne.) Paris: Flammarion, 1936. Pp. 164. Fr. 12. 


FAR EAST 


The quest for Cathay. By Bric.-GEen. Str Percy Sykes. London: Black, 1936. Pp. 292. 
15s. 

A history of the Far East in modern times. By Haroun M. Vinacke. New York: Crofts, 
1936. Pp. 556. $5.00. 
This second revised edition brings the story down to 1936. 


Historical and commercial atlas of China. By ALBERT HERRMANN, Pu.D., professor of 
historical geography in the University of Berlin. (“Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
monograph series,” Vol. I.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. 112. 
At first sight this volume evokes enthusiasm. A historical atlas of China is greatly 

needed. Not for a number of years have we had one in a western European language, 

and advancing scholarship has outmoded earlier efforts. Geographies portraying the 
economic and commercial phases of China’s life are not so rare, but an effort to combine 
the historical and the economic in one volume should result in a convenient handbook. 
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The range of time covered is from the dawn of China to the present. For a historical 
atlas for all classes of readers, the distribution of space is good. The emphasis is upon 
recent times: about a fourth of the maps are devoted to the present century. Moreover, 
the auspices under which the work appears seem to guarantee scholarly accuracy. That 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute makes this the first number of its monograph series 
and the Harvard University Press and the Oxford University Press give their im- 
primatur should be a sufficient indication of reliability. 

Unfortunately, however, a careful examination of the contents chastens one’s ardor. 
In the earlier part of the book Chinese sources whose dates or authenticity, or both, are 
subjects of controversy apparently are regarded as reliable, and on the dubious informa- 
tion given in them maps are constructed. Some of the traditional history, now ques- 
tioned by scholars, is assumed to be accurate. Thus, on page 9 a map is given for the 
Hsia dynasty, when the very existence of that reigning house is not proved and its 
boundaries are certainly not known. On that same page the Bamboo Annals are used as 
the source of a part of a map, with no indication to the reader that the existing test of 
Annals has been challenged. Again, on page 14 an insert map employs the Chou Li as 
its source with no warning that some scholars declare that famous book to be a picture 
of a China that never existed, a utopian plan of what a dreamer or dreamers hoped 
might sometime be, and that its present text may be the product of more than one 
hand and period. On page 26, Ta Ts’in is definitely identified with Arabia Felix; where- 
as it is by no means certain that in the region rather vaguely covered by that term 
Syria and perhaps other sections of the Near East should not be included. The expert, 
aware of the problems involved, will not be deceived, and may find the maps useful as a 
picture of the scene as traditionally portrayed; but the uninformed will be misled. 

Here and there are positive mistakes or omissions which cannot be justified on the 
basis of a possible interpretation of debatable documents. Thus, on page 45, while a 
Nestorian bishop once spent some time in Yangchou, there is no proof that the city was 
ever a regular Nestorian see. Nor does there seem to be certain evidence that Kanchou 
was ever the seat of a Nestorian bishop. On that same map Suchou should be added to 
the places in which Nestorians were to be found. In Khanbalik there was not only a 
“Roman Catholic church” but Roman Catholic churches. Some of the cities in which 
Roman Catholic missionaries resided are not marked as such, although the information 
is found in well-known contemporary sources. On page 61 it is misleading to color 
Annam and Korea as though they were as much parts of the Manchu empire as the 
Eighteen Provinces, with no distinguishing marks to indicate their peculiar, tributary 
relationship. These structures, however, should not be allowed to obscure the many 
valuable features of the volume. Even though it must be used with care, many of its 
maps are excellent. 

K. S. LarourETTE 


China at the crossroads. By Penc-Cuun Cuanc. Foreword by Pror. ErLeEN Power. 
London: Evans, 1936. 3s. 6d. 
A brief summary of China’s development, written for western readers. 


Missions tomorrow. By Kennet Scott Latourette. New York: Harper, 1936. Pp. 
220. $2.00. 
Largely a history of Christian missions in China during the last century. 


Voyaging in China in 1855 and 1904. A contrast in travel. Edited by Pau Kina. Lon- 
don: Heath Cranton, 1936. Pp. 187. 6s. 
Kiaochow leased territory. By Ratpu A. Norem. Berkeley: University of California 

Press, 1936. Pp. 150. $2.25. 

Dr. Norem’s study of the leased territory of Kiaochow covers the period of the 
German occupation of the area which ended on November 7, 1914. Source materials 
in Western languages, including the British documents on the origins of the war, 1898- 
1914 and the Die Grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, have been care- 
fully consulted. The first chapter traces the steps taken by Germany for the acquisition 
of Kiaochow. The author reaches the conclusion that “Germany participated in the 
three-power intervention because she desired a Far Eastern port, and not from motives 
of European politics” (p. 11). The process by which the government finally decided 
upon the port of Kiaochow is clearly set forth; and the importance of the report of 
Baron Ferdinand von Richtofen on Shantung, published in 1882, is established. The 
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second chapter discusses the status of Kiaochow in international law. After summariz- 
ing the opinions of various international publicists as to the nature of the lease, the 
author concludes that it was more than a “lease” and even more than an “international 
lease.”’ It was not, however, an “international political lease,” as Dr. C. W. Young 
classified it, being rather a lease in public law. Mr. Norem chooses to call it a “public 
international lease,’ which he defines as “territory over which the lessor state retains 
territorial right while at the same time it surrenders jurisdictional right to the lessee 
state....” (p. 86). The third chapter describes the administration of Kiaochow, 
beginning with a discussion of the legislative competence of the Bundesrat and the 

Reichstag, the ordinance power of the emperor and the functions of the chancellor and 

the secretary of state for the navy. 

One error on page 134 should be noted. Thirty Chinese li is equivalent to about 
eleven miles, not fifteen. Appended to this excellent study is a useful select bibliography 
as well as an index. 

Cyrus H. Peake 

Opfergang in Peking. Ein Buch um das Sterben des Gesandten von Kettler. By HERMANN 
ScuHrEIBER. Berlin: Scherl, 1936. Pp. 266. Rm. 3.20. 

The flight of an empress. Told by Wu Yuna whose other name is Yu-Cavuan. Tran- 
scribed by Lru Kun. Translated and edited by Ipa Pruirr. New Heaven: Yale 
University Press, 1936. Pp. 222. $2.50. 

China hand. By James Larayette Hurcuison. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
1936. Pp. 418. $3.50. 

A business man’s experiences in China, 1911-33. 


V borbe za sovetskii Kitay [In the struggle for a soviet China]. By F. ANcArov. Tash- 
kent: “Kzyl Uzdekistan,” 1936. Pp. 124. 2r. 


Jan compagnie in Japan, 1600-1817. By Capr. C. R. Boxer. The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1936. Fl. 8. 


Japan: recollections and impressions. By Grace James. London: Allen & Unwin, 1936- 
Pp. 285. 10s. 6d. 


The life of an English family in Tokyo from 1885 to 1895. 
Tsushima. Der Roman eines Seekrieges. By Frank Tutess. Berlin: Zsolnay, 1936. Pp- 
513. Rm. 6.80. 


The Liao-Yang campaign. By Lr.-Coxt. A. H. Burne, D. S. O. London: William 
Clowes, 1936. 5s. 

Oud Batavia. By F. pe Haan. Second revised edition. 2 vols. The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1936. Pp. 870+290. Gl. 25.50. 


The peoples, customs, and history of Batavia and the Dutch East Indies. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Aufstieg zur Weltmacht. Entstehung, Entwicklung, V ollendung des britischen Weltreiches. 
By Anton Mayer. Halle: Waisenhaus, 1936. Pp. 331. Rm. 5.80. 

War and trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763. By RicHarp Parges. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1936. Pp. 631. $8.50. 

Military affairs in North America, 1748-1765. Edited by Stantey M. ParGeE.us. 
(“Publications of the Beveridge Memorial Fund.”’) New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1936. 

Captain James Cook, R.N., F.R.S. By Vick-ApMrrAL GorDON CAMPBELL. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1936. 15s. 

Turbulent journey. By Owen Rutter. London: Nicholson & Watson, 1936. Pp. 279. 
18s. 


The story of Bligh of the “Bounty,” who later fought under Nelson, became a vice- 
admiral, and was governor of New South Wales. 


Bligh of the Bounty. His narrative of the voyage to Otaheite with an account of the mutiny 
and of his boat journey to Timor. Edited and illustrated by Laurence Irvine. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1936. Pp. 284. 10s. 6d. 
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The life of Vice-Admiral William Bligh. By Gkorce MacKaness. 2 vols. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. Pp. 369+348. $5.00. 

Will Mariner. A true record of adventure. By Vicr-ApmMiraL BoyLeE TowNsHEND 
SomerRVILLE. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. Pp. 370. 10s. 6d. 
An account of a privateering whaling voyage from 1805 to 1811 along the coast of 

South America and the Friendly Islands. 


The honourable company. By Dovaias Mackay. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1936. 
Pp. 396. 3.75. 
A history of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


The Quebec act. By Cuartes H. Merzcer. New York: U.S. Catholic Historical Soci- 
ety, 1936. 

Canadian frontiers of settlement. Edited by W. A. MackrntosH and W. L. G. Jorra. 
Vol. V, Agricultural progress on the prairie frontiers. By R. W. Murcuie. Vol. VII, 
Group settlement. By C. A. Dawson. London: Macmillan, 1936. 17s. each. 

Jamaica, the blessed island. By Lorp Ottvrer. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. Pp. 484. 
21s. 

The sugar colonies and Governor Eyre, 1849-1866. By W.'L. Maruieson. London: Long- 
mans, 1936. Pp. 243. 12s. 6d. 

William Grant Broughton, bishop of Australia. With some account of the earliest Australian 
clergy. By F. T. Waitinaron. London: Angus & Robertson, 1936. Pp. 314. 7s. 6d. 
Broughton arrived in Sydney in 1829 and became bishop five years later. 

The Cambridge history of the British Empire. Edited by J. HoLLaANnp Rose, A. P. New- 
Ton, and E. A. Bentans. Vol. VIII, South Africa, Rhodesia and the protectorates. 
Edited by A. P. Newron, E. A. Bentans, and Eric A. WALKER. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 1005. $11.00. 

Fortune my foe: the story of Charles John Andersson, African explorer, 1827-1867. By 
J.P. R. Wauuis. London: Cape, 1936. Pp. 312. 10s. 6d. 

The glamour and tragedy of the Zulu war. By W. H. CLements. London: Lane, 1936. 
Pp. 333. 12s. 6d. 

Gold fever. By L. M. Nessirr. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936. Pp. 214. $2.50. 
Life in the South African mines in 1912-15. 

Gold blast. Being the romantic history of the Rand goldfields. By ApELE Lezarp. London: 
Rich & Cowan, 1936. Pp. 304. 18s. 

Fifty golden years of the Rand, 1886-1936. By D. Jacopsson. With an introduction by 
Hon. Patrick Duncan. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. Pp. 206. 6s. 

Matabele Thompson: an autobiography. Edited by his daughter Nancy RovtLuarp. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1936. Pp. 293. 12s. 6d. 

Thompson helped to check the illicit trade in diamonds and worked with Rhodes in 

Matabeleland. 

Rhodes goes north. By J. E.S. Green. London: Bell, 1936. Pp. 406. 12s. 6d. 

An account of England’s acquisition of Mashonaland and Matabeleland. 

Reaction to conquest. Effects of contact with Europeans on the Pondo of South Africa. By 
Monica Hunter. Introduction by Genera J. C. Smuts. Oxford: University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 152. 30s. 

A short history of India. By W. H. Morevanp and Atut CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1936. Pp. 496. 12s. 6d. 

Guarding the frontier. A study of frontier defense from 1815 to 1825. By Epcar Bruce 
Wester. London: Milford, 1936. 11s. 6d. 

From Alexander Burnes to Frederick Roberts. A survey of imperial frontier policy. By J. 
L. Morison. (‘Proceedings of the British Academy,” Vol. XXII.) Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 1s. 6d. 


Southern India. Its political and economic problems. By GiLBert SLATER. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1936. Pp. 383. 15s. 
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Sylvia of Sarawak. An autobiography of H. H. the Ranee of Sarawak. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1936. Pp. 282. 17s. 
Childhood memories of Queen Victoria, Edward VII, the kaiser, and the land of the 
author’s adoption. 


Strange places and strange peoples, or life in the colonial service. By Str Recinatp Sr. 
Jounston, K.C.M.G. ndon: Hutchinson, 1936. Pp. 286. 12s. 6d. 


A hundred years in Fiji. By J. W. Burton and Wauiace Deane. London: Epworth 
Press, 1936. 3s. 6d. 


A narrative of missionary endeavor during the past century. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A diplomatic history of the United States. By Samuret FiacG Bemis. New York: Holt, 
1936. Pp. 881. $4.00. 

A history of the United States navy. By Captain Duptey W. Knox. New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1936. Pp. 481. $5.00. 

Diplomatic correspondence of the United States. Inter-American affairs, 1831-1860+ 
Selected and arranged by Witu1Am R. Mannina. Vol. VII, Great Britain. Docu- 
ments 2672-3127. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1936. 
Pp. 785. $5.00. 

Hamilton Fish. The inner history of the Grant administration. By ALLAN Nevins. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1936. Pp. 932. $5.00. 


Fish was secretary of state under President Grant. 


Expansionists of 1898. The acquisition of Hawati and the Spanish islands. By Juuius 
W. Pratt. (‘Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, 1936.”") Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 403. $3.00. 

Swish of the Kris. The story of the Moros. By Vic Hurtey. New York: Dutton, 1936. 
Pp. 301. $3.00. 

The author writes on the basis of seven years’ residence in the southern Philippines 
and a study of various material, largely in print, on the history of the Moros. He greatly 
admires the Moros, and shares the frequently expressed belief that they will not submit 
peacefully to the rule of an independent Philippine republic. The historical material 
is rather disjointed. The book is interesting reading, but valuable chiefly for local color 
and points of view and for the assembling of scattered, if rather miscellaneous, material. 

A. P.S. 


The letters and journal of Brand Whitlock. Edited by ALLAN Nevins. Vol. I. The letters; 
Vol. II, The journal. New York: Appleton-Century, 1936. Pp. 597+732. $10.00. 


American democracy and the World War. By Freperic L. Paxson. Vol. I, Pre-war 
years, 1913-1917. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. 427. $3.75. 


This is a history of the United States from March 4, 1913, to April 6, 1917, and not 
a specialized study of the problems of neutrality as it developed after August 4, 1914; 
and for that very reason it should be read by all who interest themselves in this problem 
either for the years 1914-17 or for the future. Professor Paxson reminds us that during 
these years life in the United States pursued its accustomed course regardless of the war 
in Europe, and at the same time he shows how, gradually and almost imperceptibly, the 
war did affect us until it became the dominating factor in American politics. To middle- 
aged persons with any memories of those years, the account will seem entirely veracious 
and impartial. 

Unfortunately, the brilliant picture of the domestic scene is not matched by a satis- 
factory analysis of our European policy. In the first place, the importance of chronology 
in the writing of diplomatic history is not sufficiently understood, as may be seen from 
the order of presentation: P. 145: case of the “Dacia,”’ February, 1915; p. 148: efforts 
to secure adoption of the Declaration of London, August-October, 1914; p. 203: Bry- 
an’s letter to Senator Stone, January, 1915; p. 210: American note to Great Britain, 
December, 1914; p. 212: offer of American good offices, August—October, 1914; p. 220: 
Anglo-French loan, October, 1915; p. 246: sinking of the “Lusitania,” May, 1915; p. 
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274: sinking of the “‘Sussex,’’ March, 1916; p. 310: American note to Great Britain, 
March, 1915; p. 312: House’s first mission, February, 1915; p. $21: British black list, 
July, 1916; p. 369: House-Grey memorandum, February, 1916. From such an arrange- 
ment, the reader will hardly get a clear view of the evolution of American policy. Sec- 
ondly, there are some curious omissions. The correspondence between Wilson and 
Bryan concerning the question whether there should be a public statement in connec- 
tion with the first “‘Lusitania” note belittling its importance, to which Wilson at first 
agreed, is not mentioned; likewise the McAdoo-Lansing-Wilson exchanges which pre- 
ceded the Anglo-French loan. The sinking of the “Sussex” is considered very casually, 
whereas the situation was actually more serious than when the “Lusitania’”’ was sunk; 
indeed, the “‘sunrise conference” is not alluded to, and Claude Kitchin’s name is not 
mentioned. Still other omissions are the act of September, 1916, empowering the presi- 
dent to make reprisals against interference with our sea-borne trade and the warning 
of the Federal Reserve Board in November, 1916, against the granting of further for- 
eign credits. These defects are the more regrettable because the book is evidently writ- 
ten for a popular audience—there is not a single footnote or reference and no bibliogra- 
phy—and general readers will not be able to make the necessary corrections. 


Why we went to war. By Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, 1916-21. Published for 

the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. New York: Harper, 1936. Pp. 199. 

This essay was originally published in Foreign cffairs and attracted wide attention. 
The former secretary of war has utilized the published sources to write a straightfor- 
ward, chronological narrative of the events which led up to the decision of April, 1917; 
but his principal purpose has been to deal with the charge that we were bamboozled into 
war by munition-makers, bankers, or propaganda, and he demonstrates successfully 
enough that it was the renewal of submarine warfare by Germany which led President 
Wilson to abandon a policy of neutrality and peace. Mr. Baker probably means that 
the submarine issue was the occasion rather than the ultimate cause of our entry into 
the war; for he has a good deal to say about Pan-Germanism and its danger to the 
world. Historians will find particularly interesting the criticism of Walter Millis’ Road 
to war (p. 60, n. 19): ““Mr. Millis discards the obvious as unreasonable and embraces 
the unreasonable because it is not obvious. Such writing is an admirable discipline in 
the cool aftermath, but historians will have no trouble in showing that Americans as a 
people have persistently acted, or wanted to act, in response to just the humanitarian 
and ethical considerations which this school disregards.” On the much disputed ques- 
tion, raised by his own memoirs, whether “Secretary Lansing was really pursuing the 
policy which President Wilson desired to be pursued with entire loyalty,” Mr. Baker 
declares that ‘‘of this I personally think there can be no doubt,” and goes on to say: 
“IT have not the least doubt that Secretary Lansing repeatedly told President Wilson, 
when he presented his long and argumentative notes for his consideration, that he was 
deliberately prolonging the correspondence but at the same time omitting no assertion 
of our claims” (pp. 80-81, n. 21). 
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The interpretation of history. By Paut Tituicn. New York: Scribner's, 1936. $2.50. 
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Aufklérungshistorie; Vol. I1, Die deutsche Bewegung. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1936. 

Pp. 304+351. Rm. 19. 

Annual bulletin of historical literature. No. XXV, Publications of the year 1935. Lon- 
don: Bell, 1935. Pp. 60. 1s. 6d. 

This year the character of the Bulletin, which is published by the Historical Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, has been changed, in that fewer titles are included but more com- 
ment on each work is offered. For general lists, readers are referred to the historical 
reviews, this Journal being honored by special mention. British titles preponderate, 
with a fair selection of American books. 


Histories and historians of Hispanic America. By A. Curtis Wixcus. (“Inter-American 
bibliographical and library association,” Ser. T, Vol. II.) Washington: The Associa- 
tion, 1936. Pp. 113. 





